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PREFACE. 


Tue First Volume of the New Series of the Arncnzo- 
Locia CAMBRENSIS, now completed, will be found to 
contain Papers of equal importance with those in any 
of its predecessors. Nor have they been limited to one 
class of antiquities only, but they have been extended 
to a great variety of subjects and places. 

The Paper on St. Cadfan’s Stone, at Towyn, is one 
that cannot fail to be appreciated by the student of 
Early British History, as it contains the only accu- 
rate and scientific account of that monument hitherto 
published. 

The researches of Mr. Ffoulkes on the Clwydian 
Camps form another important feature in this Volume, 
and constitute, we believe, the first of a series of similar 
memoirs. 

The Essays on the Architecture of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral, and on the Antiquities of Gower, by Mr. Freeman, 
cannot but attract much attention, from the able man- 
ner in which these subjects have been treated by the 
learned Author of the “ History of Architecture.” 





iv PREFACE. 


Mr. Clark has rendered incalculable services to the 
cause of castle preservation in Wales, by his accurate 
and laborious communications on Caerphilly and Castell 
Coch—an example to be followed, we hope, by other 
Archeologists. 

The Report of the Annual Meeting at Dolgellau 
will be found at the end of the Volume, and forms 
one of its most interesting portions. 

We are bound to notice with thanks the following 
donations towards the cost of the engravings which 
illustrate this Volume, viz. :— 

W. W. Ffoulkes, Esq. ........+00- 


E. A. Freeman, Esq. .......2+ee0e- 
James Foster, Esq 


We rejoice to think that the study and preservation 
of National Antiquities—the great object of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association—is slowly awakening 
the zeal of fresh advocates in various parts of the 
Principality ; and we hope that this important result 
will be found advanced by the publication of the 
following pages. 
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DRUIDIC STONES. 
No. I. 


Tue object of this Paper is simply to furnish the reader 
of the Archeologia Cambrensis with a digest of the 
Bardic traditions, with a few passing observations, in 
reference to the ancient monuments of the Druids, under 
the impression that they will thus conduce to the better 
elucidation of points on which antiquaries are too fre- 
quently divided in opinion. 


THE CIRCLE. 


Its stre.— The Voice Conventional of the Bards of 
the Isle of Britain,” said to have been extracted from 
Meyryg of Glamorgan’s book, in the sixteenth century, 
and recently published by the Welsh MSS. Society, thus 
directs :—‘ A Gorsedd of the Bards of the Isle of Britain 
must be held in a conspicuous place, in full view and 
hearing of country and aristocracy, and in the face of 
the sun, and in the eye of light; it being unlawful to 
hold such meetings either under cover, at night, or under 
any circumstances otherwise than while the sun shall be 
visible in the sky: or, as otherwise expressed,—a Chair 
and Gorsedd of the British Bards shall be held conspicu- 
ously, in the face of the sun, in the eye of light, and 
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2 DRUIDIC STONES. 


under the expansive —- of the sky, that all may see 
and hear.”—(Iolo MSS., p. 432.) And further on we 
are told :—‘ It is an institutional usage to form a con- 
ventional circle of stones on the summit of some conspicu- 
ous ground.” —(p. 445.) In another document, published 
in the same collection, we read, in reference to the Chair 
of Tir Iarll in particular :—“ It must be held in the sight 
and hearing of the country and the chieftain, and in the 
face of the sun, and the eye of light, and under the pro- 
tection of God and his peace.” Again,—‘ The place of 
assembly may be in any open ground, whilst the sun is 
upon the sky; and it is called the Greensward of Songs.” 
—/(Ibid., pp. 626, 627.) 

I shall leave to others the task of ascertaining how far 
the structures of Stonehenge, Abury, &c., correspond, 
both in a topographical and social point of view, with 
the requirements laid down in the foregoing extracts. 
At the same time, I would direct attention to the reason 
which is so expressly assigned in favour of the conspicu- 
ousness of the Gorsedd, viz.—‘that all may see and 
hear,” which, when such frequent mention is made of the 
sun, may not be theologically unimportant. 

Irs rorm.—* It is an institutional usage to form a 
conventional circle of stones, on the summit of some con- 
spicuous ground, so as to enclose any requisite area of 
greensward ; the stones being so placed as to allow suffi- 
cient space for a man to stand between each two of them; 
except that the two stones of the circle which most 
directly confront the eastern sun, should be sufficiently 
apart to allow at least ample space for three men between 
them ; thus affording an easy ingress to the circle. This 
larger space is called the entrance, or portal ; in front of 
which, at the distance either of three fathoms, or of three- 
times-three fathoms, a stone, called station stone, should 
be so placed as to indicate the eastern cardinal point; to 
the north of which another stone should be placed, so as 
to face the eye of the rising sun at the longest summer’s 
day ; and to the south of it an additional one, pointing 
to the position of the rising sun at the shortest winter’s 
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day. ‘These three are called station stones; but, in the 
centre of the circle, a stone, larger than the others, should 
be so placed, that diverging lines, drawn from its middle 
to the three station stones, may point severally, and 
directly, to the three particular positions of the rising 
sun, whieh they indicate.” —( Iolo MSS., p. 445.) “The 
place of assembly shall be upon the grassy face of the 
earth, and chairs shall be placed there, namely stones ; 
and where stones cannot be obtained, then in their stead 
turfs, and the Chair of assembly shall be in the middle of 
the Gorsedd.”—(p. 627.) 

The solar principle, according to which the circles of 
the Bards are here directed to be formed, is extremely 
curious; and it would be worth while to put it to the 
test, especially since so many astronomical theories have 
already been devised, with a view to explain their 
characteristic features. 

In illustration of the probable origin of the three 
radiating lines, we may record the following singular 
traditions :— 

“The announcement of the Divine name is the first 
event traditionally preserved, and it occurred as follows: 
—God, in vocalising his Name, said /I\, and with the 
word all worlds and animations sprang co-instantane- 
ously to being and life from their non-existence, shouting 
in ecstasy of joy /I\, and thus repeating the name of the 
Deity.” —( The Roll of Tradition and Chronology, taken 
from Edward Williams’s transcript of Llewelyn Sion’s 
MS., which was copied from Meyryg Davydd’s tran- 
script of an old MS. in the library of Raglan Castle.— 
See Iolo MSS., p. 424.) 

In another document we are told :—“Immediately 
with the utterance was light, and in the light the form 
of the name in three voices thrice uttered, co-vocally, 
co-instantaneously, and in the vision three forms, and 
they were the figure and form of the light, and together 
with the utterance and the figure and form of that utte- 
rance were the three first letters, and from a combination 
of their three utterances were formed by letter all other 
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utterances whatsoever.” —(From an old Grammar, apud 
Coelbren y Beirdd, p. 7.) 

A third tradition says :—“ Einigan Gawr saw three 
rays of light, on which were inscribed all knowledge and 
science. And he took three rods of mountain ash, and 
inscribed all the sciences upon them, as it should seem in 
imitation of the three rays of light.”—(See Coelbren y 
Beirdd, p. 6.) 

It may be remarked that the favourite symbol of the 
Bards is /1\, and that it stands for the name of God, and 
is regarded further as a representation of the three diver- 
ging rays of light, which Einigan Gawr saw descending 
towards the earth; and it is somewhat curious that these 
three lines contain all the elements of the bardic alphabet, - 
as there is not a single letter in it that is not formed of 
some of these lines. 

Its naME.—* The whole circle, formed as described, is 
called cylch Ambawr (the greensward-enclosing circle), 
cylch gorsedd (the circle of presidency), cylch gwyngil 
(the circle of sacred refuge); but it is called trwn (a 
throne) in some countries. The three stones placed near 
the entrance are called meini gorsaf (station stones) ; the 
stones of the circle are called mein gwynion (sacred 
stones), and meini crair (stones of testimony); and the 
centre stone is variously called maen gorsedd (the stone 
of presidency), crair gorsedd (the token of presidency), 
maen llog (the stone of compact), and maen armerth (the 
perfection stone).—( The Voice Conventional apud Iolo 
MSS., p. 446.) 

Ambawr is evidently the original of ambrosial, and it 
suggests a much more satisfactory meaning than may be 
discovered in the name of Emrys Wledig or Ambrosius, 
the patron of Stonehenge; much less in Davies’s theory, 
which professes to find the revolution of the sun in the 
Greek numerals of which the word may be formed. 

Maen llog may be easily recognised in the logan stone ; 
and thus there is reason to infer that all stones popularly 
known by the latter name, wherever met with, once 
formed part of a druidical circle. 
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Meini gwynion were'not to be removed, according to 
the Laws of Dyvnwal Moelmud, under pain of death: 
—‘ There are three stones, which if any man remove, he 
shall be indicted as a thief: the boundary stone, the 
maen gwyn of the convention, and the guide stone: and 
he that destroys them shall forfeit his life, (or be guilty 
of capital offence).”—(Myv. Arch., v. iii., p. 301.) 

It is remarkable that none of these stones is here called 
a cromlech, nor have I been able to find that name in any 
composition of the older Bards, which certainly tends to 
confirm the view taken of it by the Irish antiquaries at 
the Cardiff Congress. Nor ought we to forget that Dr. 
Owen Pughe considers it but as the vulgar name of the 
maen gorsedd, implying thereby evidently that the Bards 
themselves never used the word. 

It would be worth while to examine strictly whether 
what are called cromlechau are found to be invariably 
connected with a circle; for if they be not, they can 
hardly be regarded as altars, when we consider that all 
worship, of which sacrifice formed the most essential 
part, was performed within the sacred inclosure. 

Its use.—We learn from the bardic traditions that the 
circle was used— 

1. As a place of worship. Thus the “ Voice Conven- 
tional” speaks of the Druid as one who “acts in accor- 
dance with reason, circumstance, and necessity, and that 
his duties are—to instruct, hold subordinate chairs and 
conventions, and keep up divine worship at the quarterly 
lunar holy-days,” which meetings it elsewhere refers to 
the circle. The “ Rules and Customs of the Chair of Tir 
larll,” evidently in reference to the days of Christianity, 
further allow “every place of worship, and every precinct 
of a church, to bé a place for bardic assembly.” —(Jolo 
MSS., p. 627.) 

2. As a place whence to impart all religious and useful 
knowledge. ‘‘ The proper privilege and office of the con- 
vention of the Bards is to maintain, preserve, and give, 
sound instruction in religion, science, and morality.” — 
(Laws of Dyvnwal Moelmud, My». Arch., v. iii., p. 290.) 
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3. As a place in which to transact all things relating 
more immediately to the organisation and discipline of 
the bardic system. This is so evident throughout the 
Institutes of the Bards, that it would be superfluous 
here to introduce any particular extract with a view to 
establish the point. I will therefore close this part of 
the subject. with a passage from “ the Rules and Customs 
of the Chair of Tir Iarll,” which more or less takes in 
these three several objects of the bardic circle. 

“ At every Gorsedd of the Chair of assembly, there 
should be published the Instructions of the Bards of the 
Isle of Britain; that is to say, the records of the know- 
ledge and sciences, and of the arrangements, and rules, 
and privileges, and customs of the Bards. After rehear- 
sing the instructions and records, the exhibitions shall be 
called for; then any Bard, who has anything which he 
wishes to exhibit, shall exhibit if to the Chair, whether it 
be poetry, or genealogical roll, or record of honourable 
achievement, or improvement in knowledge and science. 
After the exhibitors, hearing shall be given to such 
claims and appeals as shall be brought forward. And 
after that, dialogues and chair disputations concerning 
poetry and its appurtenances ; and afterwards they shall 
proceed to hold a council of judgment upon the merits 
of what has been brought before the Chair and the 
Gorsedd; and then shall publication be made of the 
decision and the judgment, and the presents shall be 
made. Then the public worship, and after that the 
banquet and conferring of honours; then shall all depart 
to their houses, and every one to his own residence.” — 
(Lolo MSS., p. 628.) 

NumBer oF circies.— The three chief conventions 
(prif orsedd) of the Isle of Britain; the convention of 
Bryn Gwyddon, at Caerleon-upon-Usk, the convention 
of Moel Evwr, and the convention of Beiscawen.”’ 

Again,—“ The three conventions of perfect song 
(gyvan gerdd) of the Isle of Britain ; the convention of 
Beiscawen in Dyvnwal (Devon), the convention of Caer 
Caradawe (Salisbury Plain) in England, and the con- 
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vention of Bryn Gwyddon, in Wales.”—(Coelbren y 
Beirdd, p. 38.) 

Both Triads agree in regard to two of the chief con- 
ventions, viz., those of Beiscawen and Bryn Gwyddon. 
It is not. unlikely that what is supposed to be the remains 
of a Roman amphitheatre, but is vulgarly called King 
Arthur’s round table, at Caerleon-upon-Uske, had some- 
thing to do with the ancient Gorsedd of Bryn Gwyddon. 
We learn from the Iolo MSS. that the motto of Bryn 
Gwyddon is “ Coel clywed, Gwir gweled,” (hearing is 
believing, seeing is truth): whilst that of Beiscawen is 
said to be “ Nid byth ond bythoedd,” (nothing is for 
ever that is not for ever and ever) 

The third congress mentioned in the first Triad, viz., 
Moel Evwr, will be immediately recognised as that of 
Abury, or Abury Hill, in Wilts. The reason why Caer 
Caradawe, or cal is substituted in the other 
Triad, appears to be this—that the Triads refer to diffe- 
rent dates; the former to the time previous to the erec- 
tion of Stonehenge, and the latter to the time when it 
had superseded Abury. There can be no doubt, when 
we duly consider the stupendous magnitude of both, and 
their contiguity to each other, that the one was in a 
sense the restoration of the other, unless we regard them 
as rival temples, which is hardly probable. Tradition 
ascribes the erection of Stonehenge to Emrys Wledig in 
the fifth century, as a monument to the victims of “ the 
long knives.” That Stonehenge is of comparatively 
recent date, appears clearly from the marks of the chisel 
and hammer upon the stones, contrary to the original 
mode of building adopted in the case of Abury and 
others, which seems to have come down from the Divine 
command :—“ If thou make me an altar of stone, thou 
shalt not build it of hewn stone.” 

The bardic circle being a cylch cyngrair, as it is some- 
times called, that is, the circle of concord or federation, 
makes it highly probable that the meeting proposed for 
the formation of friendship or alliance between the 
Britons and Saxons, was held within the circle of Abury, 
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and that this being now desecrated by treachery and 
blood, was henceforth totally abandoned. Some of the 
old Triads say of such places that they were “under the 
protection of God, and his tranquillity, so long as those 
who frequented them did not unsheath their arms against 
those whom they met.” 

In “ A Chronological Account of Times and Remark- 
able Occurrences,” taken from Watkin Giles of Pen-y- 
Vai’s MS., which was a manuscript from one of Caradoc 
of Llancarvan’s chronicles, printed in the Iolo MSS., 
there is the following passage :— 

“In 453, the British chieftains were killed by the 
Saxons in the treachery of the Hill of Ambri (query, 
Abury ?) called also the Hill of Caer Caradawe, in the 
district of Caersallawg, where they were assembled under 
the refuge of God’s peace, and of national tranquillity.” 

The above are called chief gorseddau of perfect song, 
probably in a national point of view, as being the prin- 
cipal conventions, at some particular period of time, of 
the three great political divisions—Wales, England, and 
Cornwall respectively ; at which efficiency was imparted 
to what had been initiated, and previously discussed, and 
recommended at subordinate meetings. 

“There are four Chairs of song and bardism in Cam- 
bria, viz. :— 

“1. The Chair of Morganwg, Gwent, Erging, Euas, 
and Ystradyw; and its motto is—‘ Duw a phob daioni,’ 
(God and all goodness.) 

“2. The Chair of Deheubarth, Dyved, and Ceredigion ; 
the motto of which is—‘Calon wrth galon,’ (Heart to 
heart.) 

“3, The Chair of Powys, and Gwynedd east of Con- 
way; its motto being—‘ A laddo a leddir,’ (Who slays 
shall be slain.) 

“4, The Chair of Gwynedd, Mona, and the Isle of 
Man; the motto of which is—‘ Iesu,’ (Jesus), or ‘ Iesu 
nad gamwaith,’ (O Jesus repress injustice) according to 
an old traditional record.” —( Voice Conventional. ) 


We also read of the Round Table of Arthur, of 
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Taliesin, and of Tir Iarll, the motto of which was—“ Nid 
da lle gellir gwell,” (nothing is truly good that may be 
excelled). 

Of the Chair of Neath, having the motto—* Hedd 
Duw a’i dangnef,” (God’s peace and his heavenly tran- 
quillity). 

Of the Chair of Rhaglan Castle, with its motto— 
“ Deffro! mae ddydd,” (awake! it is day). 

And of that of Urien Rheged, at Aberllychwr (Loughor) 
under the presidency of Taliesin, having the motto— 
“Myn y gwir ei le,” (truth will have its place). 

Many others might perhaps be enumerated, though 
these are the most notorious and ancient, and they are 
here mentioned since they may help one to identify 
any bardo-druidical remains, which may be found in the 
localities assigned to them; though, indeed, provincial 
conventions were not invariably held on the same spot, 
even as it is recorded of that of Tir Iarll :—“ The Chair 
of Tir Iarll was most frequently held on the greensward 
of Bettws; at other times upon the mound of Crug y 
Diwlith, on the green of Baedan Morgeila.”—(Jolo 
MSS., p. 625.) 

Joun WixuiaMs ab Ithel. 


Llanymowddwy. 
(To be continued. ) 





ON THE SIMILARITY OF THE DIFFERENT WELSH 
DIALECTS. 


(Read at Cardiff.) 


Tuis learned and patriotic Association, as its name im- 
plies, professes to dive into all the objects of antiquity 
that are connected with the Principality; and, from the 
little I know of its progress since its establishment, I 
should think that it has done noble service. Many use- 
ful discoveries have been made, which have thrown light 
upon the past history of our country—enough to encou- 
ARCHZOL. CAMB., VOL. V.] C 
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rage those, who have so worthily devoted their energies 
to its interests, to go on and take courage. It has also 
awakened the attention of those who have hitherto 
neglected its claims, and enkindled a flame of patriotism 
in their breasts, that shall lead them to love their 
country, and study its antiquities, so that, even amid the 
strange innovations of the age, they may find leisure, 
with Moses in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,’ to “ have a 
touch at the Ancients ;” and, when they do so, no doubt 
they will be forced to say of many things which they 
now deem obsolete and worthless—“ The old is better.” 
We certainly live in an utilitarian age, and, though I 
am a friend to progress, I have a high regard for many 
old things in Gwyllt Walia ; for, though comparatively 
useless now, there is no need to destroy them; they 
ought to be preserved as so many rare and valuable 
relics, and thus they may become useful in another sense 
than that for which they were at first intended. It shows 
a little soul, a narrow mind, as well as bad taste, to pull 


down the walls of any sort of ancient ruin, for— 


“ There is a power 
And a in the ruined battlement, 


To which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower.” 
It is a sacrilege to use the stones of a venerable pile for 
secular purposes—it is an invasion of its hoary sanctity, 
and a profanation of its consecrated ground. Rather than 
stretch forth my hand presumptuously to remove a single 
stone, I would plant the ivy around the walls, to bind the 
crumbling materials, and to perpetuate the holy desola- 
tion in eternal verdure. Suppose a line of railway were 
projected across the Wye in the direction of Tintern, and 
so arranged that the Abbey should be turned into a 
station—is there a Welshman that would put up with it ? 
Is there a mountain Taffy whose hot blood would not 
mount up his cheek at such an insult? Is there a Cam- 
brian of any taste at all who would allow a railway 
director to touch the sacred soil of that classic spot ? 
What delicate ear could endure the shrill sound of the 
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whistle, and the puffing of the steam-engine, to pollute 
the holy air of St. Mary, where erst the pious hymn and 
loud anthem swept along its sacred aisles, and swelled 
within its lofty dome, and left the soul quite on the verge 
of heaven? Methinks if such a project were made 
known to its noble proprietor, with an offer of a muni- 
ficent sum for compensation, that he would most indig- 
nantly act upon the sentiment of his ancestral motto, and 
emphatically declare, that nothing on earth could pos- 
sibly atone for such a piece of modern barbarism. 

The world has laboured too long in the dark ; noble 
energies and splendid talents have been wasted and 
thrown away in vain, for want of such an Association as 
this. To attempt working in this manner is to build 
without a foundation, or, in other words, to make castles 
in the air. It is an irksome task to the mind to be de- 
prived of its reward, by not obtaining the object in view. 
How true that well-known phrase—‘ Happy is he that 
knows the causes of things.” The Philosopher of Syra- 
cuse realised the truth of this sentiment, when he ex- 
claimed—‘“ I have found it! I have found it!” 

A critical knowledge of the Cymraeg, and its kindred 
dialects, would do much to further the objects of this 
Society, especially the Erse, Irish, and Armoric. Owing 
to the different tribes which speak these dialects having 
been separated for so many centuries, although so many 
of their words continue the same, they cannot understand 
each other in conversation. Some words that have lost 
their true meaning in Welsh are to be found in the other 
dialects, whereby we are enabled to understand our most 
ancient bards. We have an instance of this in the word 
tra, which now means “extreme” in the Welsh, but, in 
Armoric, “a thing.” 

Dr. Owen Pugh, in translating a line of Taliesin’s in 
his “ Lexicon,” namely,— 

“ Gwr a gynnail y nef Arglwydd pob éra,” 
renders it— 
“ He that upholds the heaven, the lord of every extreme ;” 
which is absolutely without any sense at all. Ifthe word 
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 thing’”’’ be substituted, we shall obtain the meaning of 
the original at once. 

In treating the subject of language archeologically we 
must go back to the very beginning of speech, before 
letters were invented, and study the various sounds pro- 
duced by all the organs of articulation. 

Before language was reduced to a system of gramma- 
tical rules, when there was a paucity of words, the rude 
syllables which were then uttered were very significant. 
Men, in making known their wants, were obliged to de- 
fine things phonetically ; and this fact explains the cause 
that the simple roots of the most ancient languages are 
so onomatopoetic, or expressive in pronunciation, of the 
nature of the thing spoken of. This is abundantly evi- 
dent in almost all the Hebrew radices, especially the 
monosyllabic ones. — It is by referring archzologically to 
the sounds produced by the organs of speech in gutturals, 
dentals, and labials, that we are to understand the ety- 
mology of words, and thereby their different shades of 
meaning, in all their ramifications of construction and 
inflection ; and I have noticed the importance of this in 
the fact that, when the same consonants in the Welsh 
are used in words of a different signification, amid 
this general discrepancy, there is a leading and latent 
idea common to them all e. g., cad, a battle, the object 
of which is to defend one’s country. Now, the prevail- 
ing idea of defence runs through all the alliterative 
derivations in the following series, viz., cadw, cadarn, 
cadwyn, cadair, ceidwad. Again, words beginning with 
the double consonants cn, such as cnu, cnoi, cnau, cnyw, 
enyff, cnwd, cnawd, all of which, like a noun of multi- 
tude, possess the idea of assemblage, or collection of 
parts; e. g., cnu means a fleece, cnwd a crop, Kc. 

I shall now give a short vocabulary of Irish, Gaelic, 
and Welsh words, with their meaning in English, in 
order to point out the analogy between the three cognate 
dialects, viz. :— 


_1 Our correspondent will see that the word “ thing” has been sub- 
stituted in the second edition of the “ Lexicon.” Epp. Arcu. CAMB. 
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IRISH. WELSH. ENGLISH. 
Re eclatwnuas King’s river 
Tigh-mor-ri Ty mawr rhi King’s palace 
er Derwen Oak 
Coll? 


GAELIC. WELSH. ENGLISH. 
Cath-mor Cad mawr Great in battle 
Lamhor ... Llaw mawr Mighty hand 
. ee. Nerth mawr Great strength 
Rhuthr mor......The roaring of the sea be- 
fore a storm 
Moel mawr A great mountain 
Mawr-ran Major part 
Mawr ladd 
Llychlyn? 
Mawr annadl Strong breath 
Ferg-thon Brig ton The rage of the waves 
Kean-teola Cun teulu Major domo 
Innis, Gaelic and Irish—Ynys, in Welsh—Island.* 


Coom duv, in the county of Kerry, means “the black 
valley.” I know two places in Wales of this name; one 
of them is within half a mile of my native spot in Car- 
diganshire, near Tre’-Hedyn; the other in Brecknock- 
shire, where the late celebrated Carnhuanawe lived and 
died, the learned and pious Vicar of Cwm du. Faiodh is 
the Irish word for alphabet, and signifies a voice; as F 
has the form of the old Greek digamma, if we substitute 
g, the word will become Gaiodh, similar to Gwaedd in 
Welsh, which means the same thing. The Latin v comes 
from the old digamma, and this is the reason that the 
Latin words which begin with v have gw prefixed to words 
of the same meaning in Welsh; e. g., vacuus, gwag; vidua, 
gweddw ; vilis, gwael ; verum, gwir; viridis, gwyrdd; vir, 
gwr, &c. ath is an Irish word, it means a fortress; it 


1 Hence Caledonia, the ancient name of Scotland, because it 
abounded with hazel groves. 

2 Probably the Welsh proper names Talyllych, and Talyllchau, are 
partly cognate with the above. 

3 My old friend Tegid, that eminent Celtic scholar, has kindly and 
unsolicited corrected some orthographic errors in the above list, which 
crept into my MS., for which he has my sincere thanks. 
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appears to be cognate with the Welsh word rhaith, which 
is retained in the compound cyfraith, 2. e., a law. If the 
negative particle an be prefixed to rhaith, it becomes an- 
rhaith, which signifies pillage, or spoil. Roath, near 
Cardiff, having the same radicals, probably belongs to 
the same root; and, were Roath Court broken into, its 
respected occupant, C. C. Williams, Esq., would, no 
doubt, consider it a great anrhaith, and the burglars a 
set of anheithwyr. Roath is still retained in the 
Cornish, and signifies form, as may be seen in the first 
chapter of Genesis —“ And the earth was without form ;” 
in Cornish is—* Ha thera an noar heb roath.” Croom 
is an Irish word for temple. Crom also, in the same 
language, is the Jupiter tonans of the Irish—very ex- 
pressive this, as if the whole canopy of heaven were the 
god himself. Cromen, in Welsh, signifies a dome, or 
roof; hence the compound cromlech—the stone that lies 
horizontally upon the perpendicular ones, as in Stone- 
henge, Stanton-Drew, and other Druidic altars. 

May we not suppose, as crom means Jupiter in Irish, 
that the cromlechau were altars erected for the worship 
of that universal divinity? Beli, in Armoric, means 
Baal, and I strongly suspect that this is the same word . 
which I often heard when a boy, uttered by some very 
old men in Cardiganshire, when they were in a passion, 
who were modest swearers, as—‘ Ni wn 1 yn y Feli.” 
“Yn enw Belt beth nest di fachgen? Myn Beli ti gei 
wybod,” &c. : 

Carrig-a-choppeen, near Macroom, in the county of 
Cork, is almost pure Welsh, 7%. e., Carreg a Choppen, 
which name defines exactly the object spoken of, being a 
large stone resting on the top of a rock. 

I shall now come nearer home, and have something to 
say to our English friends. As to their language, | am 
not aware that there is much analogy between it and the 
Welsh, except those few words which they have purloined 
from us, as well as our land; but we let that pass now ; 
it must be forgiven, as well as borne with; and I am 
sure that every true Briton will be ready to do so, when 
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he remembers that this fact, in the history of our country, 
was unavoidable; I say unavoidable, for our living in 
Wales this day is a fulfilment of Taliesin’s prophecy, 
which he said, or sung, more than a thousand years ago, — 
“ Eu hiaith a gadwant 

Eu tir a gollant 

Ond Gwyllt Walia.” 
The Welsh names of English places, still retained in 
many parts of England, bear witness of the truth of this 
prophecy ; whilst, like so many faithful monuments, 
they point out who the aborigines were; where, notwith- 
standing that the land has passed into other hands, the 
Cymreic appellatives have stood their ground, maugre all 
the sibilants of the Saeson, and will not be hissed off the 
stage. Nomenque laudesque manebunt. 

I shall now adduce a few of these names; and, begin- 
ning with the Land’s End, I shall take Cornwall by the 
horns. Pentraeth and Penrhyn are pure Welsh words ; 
the former means “the top of the strand ;’’ the latter 
“the top of the cape.” Welshmen sometimes give a 
literal translation, quite regardless of idiom, such as “ the 
head of the strand,” &c. 

Cornwall abounds with names of places beginning 
with tre, the Welsh word for town, as T'reburget, Tre- 
carrol, Tre’hac, Tregony, Trelawny, Trelech, &c. I 
might quote Welsh names of places in all the English 
counties ; but suffice it to take a step up to Cumberland, 
whose very name reminds us at once of the Cymry, as 
Penrith and Penruddock remind us of their language. 
The word comb, found in the names of so many English 
places, as Whitcomb, Wiveliscomb, Combhay, Comb 
Martin, &c., is none other than a corruption of the Welsh 
word cwm. 

Malvern is a corruption of the Welsh compound Moel- 
y-farn ; it signifies the hill of judgment, because culprits 
were executed there. The word burn, in Tyburn, may 
be derived from the Welsh radix, barn; and Lisburn, in 


Ireland, may be synonymous with Llysbarn—a judg- 
mént hall. However, there can be no doubt but that 
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executions took place on the top of high hills, even in 
modern times. 

Atpar hill, near Newcastle-in-Emlyn, is called Bryn 
diodde’, the signification of which is—the hill of suffering. 
Highbury, on the top of St. Michael’s hill, Bristol, was 
formerly the scene of many executions; and, as skeletons 
have been found on these unenviable eminences, no 
doubt the culprits were buried on the spot. This custom 
may, perhaps, have some connexion with the numerous 
cairns which are seen on many of our native mountains, 
which tumuli are generally supposed to have been places 
of sepulture. I think that there is a cairn on the top of 
the Garth, near this town. 

I shall now give the etymology of a few Welsh names 
of places. Llanborth, the name of an old farm-house in 
Cardiganshire, near the sea, is a corruption of Llong- 
borth—a haven for ships. Cernos, a gentleman’s seat in 
the same county, is a corruption of Carn-rhds, being 
contiguous to an extensive range of peat-land. Porth- 
y-cawl, in this county, does not mean, as vulgarly sup- 
posed, a place noted for broth ; it is true, there is a never- 
failing fluid that ebbs and flows there; but, were any of 
the members of this Association, of the most archaic 
taste, to drink of this truly archeological beverage, he 
would say that there was too much salt in it. The right 
word is Porth-y-Gaul, which probably took its rise 
from some Gallic invasion. But, by-the-bye, the word 
cawl has been used sometimes for beer. The old Vicar 
of Llandovery, in his pious expostulation with the town 
on the subject of temperance, says :— 

“ Esau werthodd ei ’difeddiaeth 
Am y phiolaid gawl ysywaeth 
Tithau werthaist deyrnas nefoedd 
Am gawl brég do, do, o’m hanfodd.” 


Sion Crydd bach, in a satire on a public-house that came 
to nothing by selling small beer, uses the word in the 
same sense. His words are :— 


“Tafarn cadarn y cawl—fu unwaith 
Yn enwog am ddwr-gawl 
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O ddigon fe aeth yn ddigawl 
Laake heb na dis na aan” 

Penboyr the name of a parish in Caermarthenshire, 
comes from Pen-y-Beirdd, because some chief bard lived, 
and held a gorsedd (an ordination of bards), there. It is 
a common saying in Cardigan and Caermarthenshire, 
when a person is absent in mind, that “ the one-half of 
him is in Penboyr;” probably this originated in the ab- 
sence of mind of some Welsh poet, when preparing for an 
Eisteddfod to be held there; or, perhaps, it may be a 
sweeping reflection upon the whole order of Welsh bards, 
as a race of mental absentees. I remember being charged 
with it myself, several times, when I was in a medi- 
tative mood, in my boyhood—the golden age of poetry. 
Llan is a Welsh word, prefixed to most of our Welsh 
parish churches; it is a generic, rather than a specific, 
term; it means an enclosure, and refers more to the 
churchyard than to the sacred edifice itself; it is applied 
to other enclosures also, as Llannerch, Gwinllan, Per- 
llan, Corlan, Ydlan, &c. 

This word answers to the Irish Kz7l, as in Kilkenny, 
Killarney, and numberless others. As a proof that it 
means the same, in the few parishes in Wales whose names 
are prefixed by Kil, Lian is omitted, as Kilrhedyn, Kil- 
cennin, Kilfowyr, Kilsant, in Caermarthenshire ; Kil- 
bebyll, in Dyfed ; Kilewm, Kiliau-Aeron, and others. 
This word is likewise cognate with cazl, the Welsh for 
sheep-fold; hence the compound bugail, from bu and 
cail. Taliesin uses it in the following couplet, viz. :— 

“ Gwae na cheidw ei gail 
Ac ef yn Fugail.” 

The Welsh word cil, which means recess, retains the same 
idea in all its applications, e. g., Cil-y-drws, Cilboch, 
Cildwrn. Nouns are formed from it, as ciler, a wooden 
vessel to make butter in—a kind of tray, and cilfach, a 
nook. The verb cilio is derived from it, and must be 
understood objectively, in reference to some enclosed 
place of retirement. 

The name of the ancient town of Wrexham comes 
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from Gwraig Sam; the g and s have the same power as 
the letter x, into which they have glided, as gamma and 
sigma in Greek become x. I must confess that I am 
quite ignorant of the history of this Sam and his wife; I 
shall therefore dismiss the subject at once, with a recom- 
mendation to some learned Venedocian, in the event of 
your Association meeting there, to prepare a paper on the 
subject. No doubt, it would be a very interesting 
pursuit, to wade through a long line of consanguineous 
ancestry ; and, for aught we can tell, it would afford 
more gratification than the intricate and tedious enquiry 
into the pedigree of Owen Tudor, before he married the 
widow of Henry the Fifth. Who knows but that such a 
research might eventually issue in an introduction to Old 
Sam himself, as well as to an acquaintance with his wife, 
and all the family ? 

Should the Association meet at Wrexham, it will, of 
course, visit Erddig, Llangollen, Llaneqwest Abbey, or 
Valle Crucis, the adjacent royal monument, and Dinas 
Bran, foolishly called Crow asthe most absurd and 
wrong translation. 

Were Ovid alive, he would not believe in such a 
strange metamorphosis as that of a king being trans- 
formed into a rook! I hope that, ere long, some 
member of this Association, who is a good archeological 
shot, will bring down that foolish bird from the castle, as 
it has no business there. 

Not only is there a strong similarity between the 
various dialects of our ancient language, but also between 
the habits, customs, and rites of the different tribes by 
whom they are spoken. 

The inhabitants of Armorica, for instance, very much 
resemble the Welsh. About twenty years ago, when the 
celebrated Ze Gonidec translated the New Testament 
into Armoric, an opportunity was afforded to a few 
Welshmen who happened to be there about that time to 
witness this assimilation between the two nations. They 
discovered that the middle classes supported their own 
literature, and it appears that they were fond of reading. 
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The gentry there do not support the press, as they speak 
French. This is the case in Wales. Whilst our gentry 
speak English, our literature (and our magazines and 
other publications are very numerous) is almost entirely 
supported by the working classes, many of whom con- 
tribute articles to the monthly periodicals that would put 
many a scholar to the blush; and I have been often 
gratified at our isteddfodau by seeing labourers, 
miners, and artizans, covered with the medals they had 
won, who were, doubtless, as they appeared to be, very 
shining characters. Our Cymreigyddion societies have 
generally originated with the people themselves; and it 
is but justice to add, that many of our gentry have nobly 
come forward to patronise them, among whom may be 
reckoned several English families of distinction; and 
some illustrious Saxons and Irish have become so 
enamoured of the beauty of our old, but still beautiful, 
language, as to master, win, and make it their own— 
among whom Dr. Thirlwall, that consummate linguist, 
is the most conspicuous ; his lordship’s prodigious perse- 
verance deserves and commands the admiration of the 
whole learned world, and that of Wales in particular. 
With great propriety may be applied to him the lines of 
the bard to Dr. Burgess, then Bishop of St. David’s, 
viz.:— 
“ Cymro ’n ei galon yw ’r gwr.” 
“ Gwr o fraint goreu ei fri 


Bugail Duw a bagl Dewi.” 


Lady Charlotte Guest has done noble service to the 
Welsh MSS. Society, by her splendid translation of the 
Mabinogion, and by her ladyship’s untiring efforts to 
advance the welfare of the Welsh people, both intellec- 
tually and morally. 

Gwenynen Gwent, though an-English lady, has learnt 
the Welsh language. Her ladyship is a most excellent 
reader of our ancient Cymraeg, and speaks the vernacular 
very fluently. Like her fabled synonym, Gwenynen 
Gwent has extracted a goodly store of honey from the 
flowery plains of Gwent. She must have had great 
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perseverance in wading through the hosts of gutturals 
and double consonants she met with—such, for instance, 
as the following :— 
“ Hwch goch a chwech o berchyll cochion bach.” 
“ Ewch o’ch och i’ch iachau 
0 Iach wychach ewch o’ch achau.” 
T,-— 
“ Rhi dau allu rhoid eirwllathr 
Rhoed oerllam a’i ’rhyw dirllethr 
Rhew diarlloes rhwyd oerllithr 
Rhodri [arll rhaiadr eurllythr.” 

But, lest our English friends should think our language 
harsh, I will read an Englyn without a single consonant 
in it, the euphony of which forms a striking contrast with 
what you have just heard. Itis on the spider (that wily 
operative who defies all competition) weaving from his 
own raw materials :— 

“ O’i wyw wy i wau e’ 4—o’i wyau 
Ei weuau e’ weua, 
E’ weua ei wé aua’ 
A’i wevau yw ieuau id.” 

To point out a few instances of similarity between 
the words of different languages may be considered by 
some labour in vain—quite an useless thing. I trust, 
however, that it cannot be so to our Archeological 
Association. 

Language is the key to the history of the nations. 
Sometimes a single word, resembling the one that is used 
of any particular thing in another language, will lead to 
important discoveries, and show a close affinity between 
very distant nations. Look, for instance, at the Irish 
word caoin ; it is the name of a funereal dirge, sung by 
women at wakes and funerals; it is pronounced some- 
what like our English word: queen, and not unlike the 
Welsh word cwyn, which signifies the same thing as the 
Irish word. Probably it is kindred with the Hebrew 
heenah, from the root hoon, a female minstrel. The 
keenah of the Hebrew women is very similar to the 
caoin of the Irish, 7. ¢., their lamentation. “ Cwyn 
bendith y mammau,” the wailing of women heard in 
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the Welsh toylu, or the ghost of a funeral, appears to be 
of kindred origin. 

This single word forms a link that connects the most 
ancient and learned nations in the world. Females 
lamented over Hector’s dead body ; and Virgil, speaking 
of the funeral of Dido says :— 

“ Femineé ululaté tecta fremunt.” 

The grief of the Orientals is at this day very violent. As 
soon as a person dies, the first shriek of wailing is uttered 
by the females in the family ; the same cry is repeated at 
different intervals, and continues for eight days. St. Paul 
alludes to the excessive sorrow of the Greeks after their 
dead, who sorrowed as those who had no hope, because 
they did not believe in the resurrection.’ 

Corach is an Irish word, kindred, no doubt, with the 
Welsh word corwgl, or corwg, for not only are the words 
similar, but the vessels of the two nations also, which 
they signify. These rude vessels were invented in the 
East, the cradle of the world, and the native land of all 
nations. 

The ark which concealed Moses was made on the same 
principle, composed of bulrushes, and daubed with slime 
and pitch. Herodotus describes the vessels that sailed 
on the river down to Babylon,’ as being composed of 
skins, with ribs cut out of willows that grew in Armenia, 
who calls them,— 

“ Parva scapha ex vimine facta 

Que contecta rudi corio.” 

Strabo mentions their use on the Red Sea, by the Subzi, 
in sailing to Ethiopia,— 

“In navigiis ex corio confectis.” 
Mac Cuil, Bishop of Man, sailed in a boat made of skins, 
“in navé pellicéa,” when he was cast upon the island. 

Gildas says, that the barbarous hordes of Scots and 


1] Thess. iv. 13. 

2 The Marquis of Northampton told me, after I had read this paper, 
that the various relics discovered in the ruins of Nineveh, by Mr. 
a were conveyed on the Tigris and Euphrates in the same kind 
of vessels, 
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Picts that invaded our country sailed across the Scythic 
Channel in their corrachs or currachis. As we can trace 
this primeval vessel so far back, it is more interesting to 
every patriotic Cambrian to see his countryman sailing 
in the corwgl on one of our rivers, than to read the 
account of the Niger expedition, because it connects him 
with a land far more distant than the source of that 
river. 

In the foregoing observations, imperfect as they are, 
we may learn enough to justify the establishment of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association. We should not 
forget by-gone ages. If we are fond of history—if we 
feel a laudable curiosity to find out the cause of every 
effect—should we not do all we can to trace all things to 
the fountain head? It was this mental phenomenon—a 
desire to know the principle of things, and which shows 
itself so early in children—that gave rise to every anti- 
quarian institution. The first conception of this truly 
philosophical Association was nothing less than a certain 
mode of its operation—a kindred development with 
numerous other, and indeed all, scientific pursuits ; and 
that individual, whoever he was, that first conceived 
the idea of this Association, must, simultaneously with 
that conception, have felt the rising. of Archeology 
within his breast. The energy of this wondrous faculty 
is revealed in the stupendous labours of Geology, which 
science has a similar bearing on Geography, as archeo- 
logy on history. It is likewise revealed in the vast fund 
of information obtained by travellers in the collection of 
medals, inscriptions, manuscripts, paintings, hierogly- 
phics, sculpture, &c. These researches, in their various 
important results, have thrown a flood of light upon 
many subjects which must otherwise have remained in 
darkness, or, at best, to the unsafe guidance of mere 
conjecture. 

In studying the objects of antiquity with which our 
country abounds—its ruined castles, abbeys, and monas- 
teries, and its more ancient camps, cairns, and cromlechs, 
we are led naturally to enquire what were the thoughts 
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and feelings of our ancestors respecting the soul, and its 
destiny. These ancient remains are the exponents of 
what their thoughts were, for every material modification 
of man’s fashioning must have existed ideally in his 
mind antecedently. 

This Association lays hold of these primeval objects, 
to preserve them from decay, and rescue them from 
oblivion in the records of its archives ;—its labours are in 
perfect harmony with Christianity. I mention this, 
because I have heard some pious, but weak, Christians 
speak with concerned tremor against the Histeddfodau, 
asserting that they had a tendency to revive Druidism ! 

Experience, however, has proved, that we cannot act 
properly in anything, if we are ignorant of it. A 
thorough acquaintance with the relics of superstition is 
more likely to convince us of their vanity than of their 
supposed efficacy. The polytheism of the British 
Museum has not converted a single Christian into an 
idolater. ‘ Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good.” Here we cannot err. 

The volume of inspiration furnishes us with a Divine 
precedent ;—the abolished laws of the Mosaic ceconomy 
are allowed to remain still on Heaven’s statute-book ; 
and, although no longer binding upon us, they aid us to 
understand the New Testament better—the shadow 
points to the substance, and type and antitype produce a 
reflex influence on each other ;—so the monuments of 
antiquity, studied by this Association, whilst, for the 
most part, recording the tyranny, barbarity, and super- 
stition of our ancestors, tend to make us all better, both 
as men and Christians, and more fully to appreciate the 
advantages of civilisation, the privileges of good govern- 
ment, and above all, the blessings of the Gospel. 


J. James, (Lago Emlyn). 
Cardiff, August 27, 1849. 
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MEMOIR ON THE HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE CATHEDRAL OF LLANDAFF. 


(Read at Cardiff.) 


Our Cathedral of Llandaff, although it can assert no 
competition, in the exquisite richness of architectural 
beauty, with its English sisters of Salisbury, Lincoln, or 
Ely, and still less venture any comparison with the 
grand amplitude of Canterbury, York, or Winchester, 
may still assuredly claim the supremacy, both in ele- 
gance of detail, and magnitude of scale, over every other 
cathedral of our own Principality. 

The original foundation of our see is, in the “ Liber 
Landavensis,” (a compilation apparently of the twelfth 
century,) ascribed to the influence of the Gallican pre- 
lates, SS. Germanus and Lupus, on their deputation 
from the council held at Troyes, in the middle of the 
fifth century, in answer to the application made by the 
British Church of that period for the mission of skilful 
controversialists, to assist them in checking the growth 
of the heresy of Pelagius (himself a man of British birth, 
of the native name of Morgan). Our monkish historian 
then proceeds to inform us that, after these high autho- 
rities had succeeded in the object of their mission, they 
aimed at providing fresh guards to the preservation of 
that purity of faith which they had thus re-established, 
by considerably augmenting the number of the British 
bishoprics ; and that, as one step in the prosecution of 
this design, they proceeded to consecrate Dubritius (who 
had previously been elected by the king and the whole 
diocese) as Archbishop of the Britons of the South, 7. e., 
South Wales; and that Llandaff was then assigned as 
the seat of his primacy. The general foundation of this 
narrative does indeed appear to be laid in a faithful tra- 
ditionary recollection of the gradual growth of our epis- 
copal dioceses, in this early period of our ecclesiastical 
history ; but we cannot place much reliance on the accu- 
racy of its details, which were probably much miscoloured 
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by the local prejudices of a monk attached to our own 
particular chapter ; for it is little likely that the original 

rimacy of Wales had any other site than Isca Silurum 
(Caerleon), the undoubted metropolis in that age of this 
portion of Romanised Britain, whence it was subsequently 
removed to Menevia (St. David’s), on account, probably, 
of the dangerous proximity of its former locality to the 
encroaching tide of Saxon conquest; it is not, however, 
by any means contrary to verisimilitude, that this dig- 
nity, in the course of its western retreat, may, for a time, 
have rested on our own Llandaff. But the narration of 
of the “ Liber Landavensis” certainly labours under the 
most serious chronological difficulties, which must throw 
over the whole a thick veil of obscurity and doubt; for 
the latest date assigned to the mission of Germanus and 
Lupus is 447, and the death of Dubritius is said not to 
have taken place till 522,' no less than seventy-five years 
after his supposed consecration. Archbishop Usher, in 
his work, “ De primordiis Eccl. Angl.,” endeavours to 
reduce this difficulty by supposing Dubritius to have 
been consecrated to. the bishopric of Llandaff in 470, and 
afterwards translated to the primacy of Caerleon in 490, 
thus bringing his whole episcopate within the limit of 
fifty-two years; but, at all events, it appears quite im- 
possible that Germanus can have done more than merely 
noticed this our first bishop as a promising youth, during 
the period of his own visit to our country. 

But, however such critical considerations may shake 
our full confidence in our monastic historian, still his 
simple description of the humble scale of the architectural 
telics of that earlier age which his own eyes had inspected 
bears the full stamp of exact accuracy. He informs us 
that when Urban, the earliest bishop after the Norman 
conquest of this district, was preparing to translate to his 
own cathedral the relics of its canonised Prot-Episcopus 
from the Isle of Bardsey, where he had been first buried, 
having retired thither to religious solitude on the resig- 

1 “ Liber Landavensis,” p. 81, erroneously gives the date nearly a 
whole century later, in 612. 
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nation of his ecclesiastical dignities, he found the primi- 
tive cathedral, founded by the saint, far too humble to 
afford a suitable receptacle for his remains, for it con- 
sisted rather of a small chapel than a church, its length 
being only twenty-eight feet, its breadth fifteen, and 
height twenty. Two small aisles, however, are also 
mentioned, (which, I suppose, should be added to these 
dimensions, ) as also a circular porch, (by which a semi- 
circular apse is probably meant,) having a radius of 
twelve feet; this would, therefore, extend the entire 
length to forty feet. This account will present an exact 
analogy to those ecclesiological antiquaries who are 
acquainted with the small dimensions of the earliest 
churches of Ireland, ascribed to the age of St. Patrick, 
and his immediate successors, who also flourished in the 
fifth century, and who are said, like our Dubritius, to 
have enjoyed the patronage of St. Germanus. We may 
therefore conclude that these earliest founders of Chris- 
tian churches throughout the British Isles were contented 
with edifices of the most humble pretensions. 

The annals of our church present us with little more 
than an uninteresting list of the names of twenty-one 
prelates, the successors of Dubritius, before the Norman 
conquest of this district, and the erection of our present 
fabric. The legend, however, of its second bishop, St. 
Teilo, whose reputation for reputed sanctity and miracu- 
lous power even eclipsed that of his predecessor, may 
demand notice from its singularity, for it is marked by 
the most distinct record of the miraculous multiplication 
of holy relics, for the increased consolation of their faith- 
ful worshippers, with which I have ever met. Such a 
multiplication may, indeed, be often inferred, from the 
familiar fact, that the most popular of the saints will be 
found to have two or three different heads, and some 
dozen extremities, attributed to them in Romanist 
churches which boast of their relics; but I do not re- 
collect to have met, in any other instance, with such an 
express avowal, and precise history, of the practical man- 
ner in which the marvel was effected, as is presented in 
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the “Liber Landavensis.” - Immediately after the de- 
cease of St. Teilo, we are told that, so widely had his 
reputation been diffused, as to cause a warm controversy 
for his remains between the clergy of three churches with 
which, during life, he had been especially connected— 
Pendy, the place of his own birth, and of the burial of 
his ancestors; Llandeilo fawr, which he had selected for 
monastic retirement; and Llandaff, the see of his dio- 
cese, became the eager competitors. But, in a spirit of 
more than ordinary moderation, these clerical rivals 
agreed to abstain from the arbitration of force, or even of 
law, and to refer their controversy to the decision of 
some sign from heaven. They knelt down, therefore, as 
the night was closing, in prayerful watches around the 
single corpse ; when lo! the first dawn of morning dis- 
closed three corpses lying before them, each marked by 
the most exact identity of form and lineaments, and by 
the very same grace and beauty of feature. Each party, 
therefore, departed, equally content to bear his own 
peculiar prize to his especial church. But our author, 
a monk of Llandaff, though nothing doubting the full 
identity of the three bodies, still asserts that the relics 
preserved in his own cathedral were assuredly attested by 
the most signal and distinguished manifestation of mira- 
culous power. 

From these anile legends of the middle ages, let us 
turn to their architecture, which does, indeed, exhibit the 
strongest contrast, and display the true and ennobling 
principles of genuine art. 

On April 14, a.p. 1120, our then Bishop, Urban, with 
the sanction and patronage of both Primate and Pope, 
commenced his great work of erecting a suitable cathe- 
dral in this ancient see. As, however, his life was only 
prolonged for thirteen years, and his time was much 
occupied oy repeated appeals, and several journies to 
Rome, to effect the recovery of various lands and pro- 
perties, of which he asserted his see to have been unjustly 
despoiled, we cannot suppose that he had really com- 
pleted much of the building before his decease. I am 
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persuaded that we shall find the traces of his work only 
in the present presbytery. At the eastern end of this, 
a handsome Norman arch opens into the Lady Chapel 
beyond ; of which, however, the actual structure being of 
the Early Decorated style, must be dated a century and 
a-half later than the age of Urban; but, as his Norman 
arch must have been intended to communicate with some 
eastern chapel, it is obvious that such an appendage must 
have entered into the original design. I have thought it 
not improbable that the diminutive primitive cathedral, 
or rather cell, previously described, may have occupied 
this eastern site, and may have been spared for a time, 
until replaced by the present Lady Chapel, in the close 
of the thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth, century. 

This great eastern arch, just mentioned, has its central 
moulding of the ordinary Norman zig-zag, and the 
central shafts which ornament the side-jambs of this arch 
have also their cylinders bent into zig-zags, so as to pro- 
long this moulding vertically downwards, which I believe 
to be a more unusual feature; the exterior moulding, 
also, which forms the superior facing above the curve, is, 
I believe, peculiar to this cathedral; it consists of a 
circlet, marked by studs, enclosing a flower of many 
petals; it is repeated in other portions of this Norman 
presbytery, and is hence figured in “ Parker’s Glossary,” 
plate xvii. 

The side-walls of this Norman presbytery appear, at 
their original construction, to have had no outer aisles 
connected with them; those now existing were clearly 
superadded more than two centuries later, when Pointed 
arches, with mouldings, in the style of 1350, were inter- 
polated for communication, by cutting through and re- 
moving the great mass of the original walls in the most 
remarkable manner. That this was the true process, 
however singular such a mode of architectural construc- 
tion may appear, is fully demonstrated by the appear- 
ances presented in the wall of the presbytery, on the 
south side. Here we find these interpolated Pointed 
arches intersecting an original Norman window, of which 
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the rounded arch, with heavy billeted mouldings, and 
the western jamb, still remain, intermingling in strange 
confusion with the Pointed work which has cut through 
them; the eastern jamb has been entirely cut away. 
The outer face of the arch of this window may be traced 
in the wall, beneath the roof of the added side-aisle, 
adjoining to the apartment over the chapter-house ; and 
the same external moulding already noticed as peculiar 
to Llandaff, in the description of the great eastern arch, 
may be here again recognised. 

The corresponding north wall of the presbytery also 
exhibits, although in a less marked manner, proofs of the 
same original Norman construction, and of the later 
interpolation of its Pointed arches, for a well-character- 
ised Norman string-course was, in the progress of the 
restoration now in hand, discovered running along all 
this portion; and, if we may judge from the rude 
representation given among the plates of “ Dugdale’s 
Monasticon,” the clerestory above this part, before its 
destruction in the last century, was distinguished by low 
windows with round arches. 

We may conclude, then, that the presbytery had been 
completed before the middle of the twelfth century—but 
this alone; for no other trace of so early a date appears 
throughout our whole fabric. The remainder of the 
choir and the nave would naturally have been the por- 
tions next taken in hand; but, in the central aisle of 
these parts, nothing can be referred to any period earlier 
than about the last decade of this century. I am inclined 
to believe that the construction of those parts commenced 
from their exterior or side-aisles ; for, although the true 
date of the general mass of the walls of the side-aisles 
has been falsified by the universal interpolation of 
windows of the Middle Decorated style, yet the south- 
western and north-western Norman doorways, included 
in those walls, may be referred to about 1160. The 
former of these is by far the most rich and remarkable in 
its decorations ; its outer moulding is of a pattern closely 
resembling the ordinary Etruscan scroll—a circumstance, 
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I believe, without any other example in our Norman 
ornaments ; the other features consist of three common 
Norman shafts, supporting arches moulded in the usual 
style of that era, the central member bearing a double 
lozenge moulding, and the inner and outer zone each 
ornamented with double lines of the common zig-zag 
mouldings; within this series of receding shafts and 
their arches, the side-jambs of the doorway and the arch 
above have a moulding of angles united by straight lines. 
The corresponding doorway on the north is much 
simpler, but it is surmounted by a dog-tooth moulding,’ 
although this feature is generally characteristic of a style 
later than the true Norman; beneath this occurs a series 
of receding mouldings, alternately lozenge and zig-zag ; 
these are supported only by a single shaft. . 

The western facade of our cathedral is a very beau- 
tiful and characteristic specimen of the transition be- 
tween the Later Norman and Early Pointed styles, which 
prevailed throughout the last twenty-five years of the 
twelfth century, contemporaneously with the age of our 
Richard Coeur de Lion. It appears to rest on the clearest 
evidence that the principal features of this new style— 
its pointed arches, with their multifoil or cuspidated 
mouldings—were borrowed from Saracenic architecture,’ 
and first introduced by the influence of the Crusades ; 
and we therefore naturally associate the style so derived 
with the name of a monarch so identified with these 
military adventures. 

Our western facade presents a specimen of this style 
exquisitely beautiful, and nearly unrivalled for the ele- 
gance and simplicity of its composition and execution, 
and, from the great predominance of its Pointed, over its 
Norman, features, seems to be a late example of the 
Transition style. It is composed of three stories, besides 
the extreme angle forming the upper termination of the 


1 I should wish to supersede this barbarous and most inappropriate 
technical denomination by the more just designation of “ quatrefoil.” 

* The buildings of Cairo afford the most convincing proofs in 
favour of these views. 
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pediment. Of these three stories the lowest exhibits the 
great western doorway, which is Norman just so far as 
its rounded arch can entitle it to that denomination ; 
but this is supported by triple clustered columns, with 
slender shafts, surmounted by capitals with long thin 
necks, overhung by protruding foliage, intermingled 
with birds, apes, and human figures—all marked charac- 
térs of the confirmed Pointed style. Within the main 
arch it is subdivided by turning two minor round arches, 
not supported, however, by any central pier, but united 
only by a projecting drip-stone. Above this, the interval 
between these two subordinate and the general including 
arch is occupied by a vesica piscis, containing an image 
of some sainted prelate, with mitre and crozier—probably 
that of our second bishop, St. Teilo, who was considered 
as the most especial patron of our church. The second 
story of the western facade presents three narrow and 
lofty lancet windows, which, with their two intermediate 
piers, are faced by an arcade of five lancet arches, alter- 
nately broader and more narrow, the former correspond- 
ing with the windows, the latter with the dividing piers ; 
these rest on thin shafts, surmounted by foliated capitals 
of the usual Early Pointed type. The third, or subpedi- 
mental story, exhibits a central window, with an arch 
very nearly, if not exactly, round; this is flanked, on 
either side, by an arcade gradually lowering, which is 
formed by a series of three arches, the successive descent 
of which is thus accomplished: each arch consists, as it 
were, of two foils, so arranged that the higher side of 
each arch (that nearest, of course, to the central window) 
is composed of a single semicircle, from the more remote 
cusp of which the lowering side is made to fall by drop- 
ping a second circular segment which rests on the capital, 
supported by the shorter shaft. All the shafts and capi- 
tals of this arcade are still of the Early Pointed style. 
The interior of the eastern pediment in the choir of 
Salisbury presents a central window with lateral descend- 
ing arcades constructed on similar general principles, 
only that here the Pointed character is still more de- 
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cidedly pronounced—every curve, even those of the 
double foils, constituting the means of descent, being 
lancet-shaped, and of the most acute form. A compari- 
son of these two examples is necessary to make us 
sensible of their striking difference of effect, and to 
convince us of the considerable priority in date of the 
Llandaff specimen. The pedimental angle crowning this 
third story contains only a trefoil niche, containing the 
image of another episcopal saint, which we may consider 
to be that of St. Dubritius, still overlooking the cathedral 
he originally founded. 

A feature of the shafts which is occasionally presented 
by those of this portico may require notice, as it is uni- 
versal in those of the nave, and in every part of this 
building strongly characterises every part constructed in 
the earliest Pointed style. It is this: the shafts are not 
simply cylindrical, but are wrought on their more pro- 
minent face to an acutely-angled arris (as I believe it is 
technically termed), or, as I should more popularly 
describe it, they are faced by a sharp-edged keel. I 
would therefore denominate these keeled shafts. They 
are not unexampled elsewhere; but the more common 
deviation from the strict cylinder is by facing it with 
an ordinary projecting rectangular fillet. 

The western facade was originally flanked by two 
towers of the Early Pointed style. That on the south 
remained perfect, till it was overthrown by the storms 
which marked the commencement of last century. The 
northern tower was pulled down, and replaced by the 
actual Perpendicular structure, in the reign of Henry 
VII., but a small portion of the original fabric, immedi- 
ately contiguous to the general facade, was worked into 
the new pile, and this shows that it had been built on a 
plan exactly corresponding to that of its southern sister. 

The work of the interior of the nave is of a still more 
pure and unmixed Early Pointed character than that of 
the western facade; for here not a single rounded arch 
intrudes. Here, as I have said, the keeled shafts just 
described universally prevail. The triforial gallery does 
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not here form a distinct intermediate story, but a gallery 
is carried through the thickness of the walls of the 
clerestory itself. Each compartment of this clerestory 
presents two lancet windows to the exterior, faced, to- 
wards the interior, by an arcade of five arches, the whole 
being constructed in the Earliest Pointed style. 

No part of the body of the cathedral appears to have 
possessed a vaulted stone roof; the timbers of its con- 
struction were probably decorated, and left open. 

The chapter-house must also be referred to the same 
Early Pointed age and style. If I may venture to assign 
an exact date to the portions I have just described, I 
should be inclined to assign the construction of the 
western facade to the episcopate of William Saltmarsh, 
from 1185 to 1193, and the interior of the nave and the 
chapter-house to his successor, Henry, elevated to the 
see from the priorate of Abergavenny in 1193, and hold- 
ing it till 1219. I should consider the chapter-house as 
his latest work. This presents a square pile of two 
stories; the lower story has a vaulted roof, springing 
from a central cylindrical column; it is lighted by 
narrow trefoil windows. 

It is a remarkable fact that this cathedral presents 
no transepts, and is therefore destitute of the usual 
feature which imparts to the ground plan of such build- 
ings their general cruciform character. 

The Lady Chapel will require the next notice in pur- 
suing chronologically the history of the architecture of 
our cathedral, as this is constructed in the earliest variety 
of the style which immediately succeeded to the First 
Pointed order displayed in the portions before described. 
This style has been usually denominated the Early 
Decorated ; but it has always appeared to me to present 
a character so distinctly marked, and of such general 
prevalence throughout the close of the thirteenth and 


1 This date will assign a period of at least eighty years to the 
general construction of the present fabric of our cathedral, between 
its commencement in 1188, and its completion at the end of the 
twelfth century. 
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beginning of the fourteenth centuries, as to require a 
peculiar appellation. I have, therefore, myself, always 
designated it the Tangential style—deriving this name 
from the most marked and characteristic feature in the 
tracery of the windows employed in it. These uniformly 
consist of two or more lancet lights, always supporting 
on the back of their arches incumbent circles, (including 
cuspidated mouldings,) and always resting upon them 
in tangents; for the intersecting lines common in the 
later geometrically decorated tracery, are always studi- 
ously excluded from this earlier style. 1 have found 
this designation generally approved by my architectural 
friends. The most beautiful portions of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral afford splendid specimens of this Tangential style. 
Its earliest examples are found in portions of Salisbury, 
constructed about 1230, and it continued to prevail till 
the middle of the fourteenth century, when it is exhi- 
bited in the grand Dom-Kirch of Canmes<dke very 
noblest triumph of Pointed architecture. Our Lady 
Chapel belongs to the earlier period of the Tangential 
style. It was probably constructed by W. de Breos, the 
bishop of our diocese, who died 1280, and was buried 
close to the altar. It has on the sides long double- 
lighted windows, with the Tangential quatrefoil circle 
interposed, with Purbeck lateral shafts. The eastern 
window is modern, and replaces an abomination in- 
truded in the last century, in the pseudo-Italian style, 
and has been copied from an example of the same style 
in the Cathedral of York. The Lady Chapel has a 
handsome stone vaulted roof, of which I have already 
noticed the deficiency in the nave. 

The extension of the side-aisles to the east of the 
chapter-house, so as to skirt the presbytery, and the 
arches of communication, which we have described as so 
strangely cut through the original walls in this part, 
may, from the mouldings employed, be referred to the 
period between 1320 and 1350, as may the windows of 
the Middle Decorated style, generally interpolated 
throughout the side-aisles. These windows are of the 
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pattern most common in that age, divided by mullions 
into three lights, with quatrefoils superimposed between 
their arches, resting on their ogee curves. 

The reredos behind the high altar, consisting of a 
double row of arched pannels, flanked by two elegant 
side arches of entrance to the space behind, of which the 
cuspidated moulding is singularly light, being so much 
undercut as slightly to detach it fous the upper mould- 
ings with which it is connected, appear, from the general 
character of their execution, to belong rather to the Later 
Decorated than to the Perpendicular style, though by 
Browne Willis (in whose time it was surmounted by a 
third tier of niches) referred to Bishop Marshall, in the 
reign of Henry VII. His grounds for this opinion were 
the occurrence of roses, the devices of the Tudor family, 
emblazoned on the pannels; but it is easy to suppose 
that these, and other decorations, may have been added 
by that prelate to an earlier structure, as we have it on 
record that he had been engaged in the general embel- 
lishment of the choir. 

If my opinion be correct, our cathedral can claim pos- 
session of only one genuine example of the Tudor age, 
namely, the now only remaining tower, flanking the 
western facade on the north. This tower was erected by 
the munificence of Jasper Tudor, uncle of Henry VIL., 
and forms a fair example of the gracefully-proportioned 
towers, the favourite architectural feature of that period. 
It was originally crowned, as the finest specimens of that 
age usually are, with an open parapet, described by 
Browne Willis as exactly similar to that still remaining 
on the parochial church of Cardiff. The above author 
strongly contrasts the neglect of our prebendaries of his 
day, as to this and the other architectural beauties com- 
mitted to their hands—for I cannot say care—with the 
more tasteful and conscientious conduct of the civic 
authorities of the neighbouring town in this respect. 
Such neglect soon led to ruin; and the storms, which 
prevailed in 1740, swept away the tottering remains of 
this graceful ornament. 
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The history of our cathedral has now been conducted 
through the period of its growth and prosperity, and we 
have next to proceed through that of decay and dilapi- 
dation ; for the age which, by the spiritual historian of 
the Church, is hailed as the era of religious reformation, 
must still be wept over by the ecclesiological antiquary 
as the evil days of sacrilegious destruction, and architec- 
tural deformity. 

The great first cause of these evils in our own case was 
the infamous episcopate of Anthony Kitchen, from 1545 
to 1566. ‘ Fundi nostri calamitas,” as his successor 
Godwin justly terms him in his “ History of English 
Prelates.’’ The times in which he lived might well 
have tried the man even of real principle, and moral 
resolution; in him they only developed a congenial spirit 
of tergiversation and dishonesty. He had acted as a 
bigotted and persecuting Papist in the Romanist days of 
Mary, and, on the accession of her sister Elizabeth, was 
the only one of those bishops permitted to retain their 
sees through the previous reign, who again was ready to 
resume the Protestant faith, prompt to assist at Eliza- 
beth’s coronation, and to vote for and subscribe the act 
for the ecclesiastical supremacy of the queen. He thus 
firmly clung to his see, like the ivy to the oak, and for 
the same purpose—of absorbing and exhausting its vital 
nourishment; for the one great employment of his 
episcopate appears to have been the alienation, for his 
own benefit, of the episcopal property. The property of 
the chapter also appears to have suffered materially at 
the same time, though far less than that of the bishopric. 
Insufficient endowments will, I am afraid, under the 
general condition of our nation, be found to lead to 
ineflicient administration ; and the consequence of this 
destruction of our resources was a long neglect of our 
services and our fabric. Browne Willis mentions, in 
1720, that a few pipes, and other fragments of our organ 
were, in his days, scattered over its loft, and that the 
choral services had been long discontinued, while the 
building, in which they should have been performed, was 
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verging, without an effort made to arrest its progress, to 
ruin. 

The storms, which prevailed in the early portion of the 
eighteenth century, co-operated with this state of things, 
and accelerated the consummation. The storm of 1705 
shook many of the walls; while, on February 6, 1722, 
the southern tower was reduced to a mass of ruins, and 
much of the roof of the nave, and a portion of the south 
aisle, shared in the destruction. A higher sense of 
official obligations, although, unhappily, not a more 
enlightened taste, had now begun to prevail ; and Bishop 
Tyler, during the early progress of these dilapidations, 
had commenced earnest endeavours to procure resources 
for the work of repair, and, through the assistance of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, had obtained £1000 from 
George I.; and, in the time of his successor, Bishop 
John Harris (1728 to 1738), these subscriptions are said 
to have amounted to £7000—a sum which, if judiciously 
employed, would, at that period, have been sufficient to 
have repaired all injuries, and to have preserved the 
ancient features of the venerable fabric. But in this age, 
unhappily, the public taste had been altogether incom- 
petent to appreciate the merits of the splendid architec- 
ture of the middle ages. Smollett, one of the most 
popular writers of the day, introduces one of his principal 
characters declaiming against York Minister itself as an 
unsightly pile, in the Gothic, or Saracenic, or some other 
barbarous style, and insisting on its manifest inferiority 
to some modern Italianized buildings in the same town. 
In this very spirit Bishop Harris employed one Wood, 
an architect of Bath, to Italianize our cathedral—to 
efface its Gothic features, and impart to it the classical 
elegance of his own Pump-Room. A letter from a Rev. 
A. Davis, to Browne Willis, describes the progress of 
this work of the art then prized in the following highly 
laudatory terms :—“ The church, in the inside, as far as 
it is ceiled and plastered, looks exceeding fine ; and, when 
finished, it will, in the judgment of most people who 
have seen it, be a very neat and elegant church.” 
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I have now, in conclusion, to advert to a far more 
gratifying subject—the restoration of this ancient and 
interesting building, commenced six years ago under my 
active and able predecessor, and which is now, after the 
interruption occasioned by his lamented death, again 
proceeding in a highly satisfactory manner. 

Since the days of Brother Esni, who was Dean of 
Llandaff in 1120, and had at that time been the able 
coadjutor of the then Bishop Urban, in the first building 
the present cathedral, the decanal office in our chapter 
was suspended for more than seven hundred years. It 
was at length restored under an Act of Parliament, by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the dignity was, 
on the first appointment, in 1842, conferred by Bishop 
Coplestone on an individual who had long, as chancellor, 
been the most efficient officer of his diocese—the Rev. 
Bruce Knight. On him the mantle of his zealous archi- 
tectural predecessor, Brother Esni, fitly fell; and one of 
his first desires was to remove from the beautiful and in- 
teresting remains, thus committed to his care, the accu- 
mulated disgrace which neglect, ruin, and the worse dis- 
figurement of Italianizing emplastering, had thrown over 
the fabric. He at once addressed an emphatic appeal to 
the clergy and gentry of the district, and, as soon as he 
had ensured subscriptions to the amount of between two 
and three thousand pounds, he commenced his work, by 
the complete restoration of the Lady Chapel, which was 
brought into its present very creditable condition in the 
early part of 1844. The joint architects engaged were 
Mr. Wyatt, of London, and Mr. John Prichard, the ac- 
complished son of our senior vicar choral, whose taste 
and skill in medieval architecture were developed under 
the instruction of Pugin, generally acknowledged as the 
first authority in this line. 

When this happy commencement—the auspicium meli- 
oris evi—had_ proceeded thus far, the fair promise was 
clouded by the death of this amiable and influential 
dignitary, in August, 1845. 

On my own accession, while I felt how very imperfectly 
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I should be able to replace the energy of him on whom 
we all so much relied, I still regarded such a sentiment 
as having its proper effect in imparting fresh stimulus 
to exertion, rather than affording any excuse to remiss 
inaction. I have succeeded in more than doubling the 
original subscriptions, and have devoted the sums col- 
lected to the continuation, westwards, of the restoration 
which my predecessor had commenced from the eastern 
extremity. In this order the eastern end of the south 
aisle, which had been defaced by the insertion of the 
most truly barbarous pseudo-Italian round windows of 
the Bath taste, first claimed our attention. Here, on the 
south side, we found the jambs, and part of the upper 
mouldings of an almost flat-headed Decorated window. 
Proceeding on the only sound principles of faithful 
restoration, we have renewed this according to what was 
shown to be its exact ancient contour: this, I believe, 
has exposed us to criticism from such parties as may 
have read that such flat windows are rather unusual in 
this style, and have had no opportunities of learning, 
from actual and extensive architectural observation, that 
many ancient examples of them may be found in several 
buildings of that age. In this portion of our aisle, 
indeed, a window of such considerable breadth being for 
some purpose required, it would, from the low height of 
the wall, have been obviously impossible to have covered 
it in by any other are than a segment of a very flat 
ellipse. I would particularly, in this portion of our 
works, invite attention to the three new windows in- 
serted in the northern aisle, and the open work trefoil 
parapet with which we have crowned the side-wall of 
the south aisle to the east of the chapter-house. 

We are now actively engaged in the restoration of the 
presbytery, or eastern compartment of the choir. Here 
our expenses are increased, because it was necessary to 
take down entirely the modern Bathonian superstructure, 
which was altogether incompetent to receive the ancient 
clerestorial windows and arcade; and we have, therefore, 
entirely to reconstruct the roof. A large Gothic arch 
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which we are erecting makes a marked separation be- 
tween this work and the rest of the body of the church, 
so that, when finished, it will afford a full and sufficient 
sample of the effect to be produced by the total restora- 
tion ; and, after this has been completed, I trust to have 
about £1000 remaining untouched from the sums at 
present subscribed and promised. Another £4000 will 
enable me to complete the total restoration of the cathe- 
dral, so far as it at present remains under roof and entire ; 
and on this immediate, easily practicable, and compara- 
tively little expensive work, I think I shall act most 
prudently in concentrating my whole energy. And when 
I shall be able to point, from what has been already 
done, to a full proof of the efficiency with which the 
funds already contributed have been applied, and 
have further only to make so reasonable a demand—so 
obviously limited to objects of urgent necessity—I feel 
no reason to despair of success; and, in this case, I 
shall be able to complete the restoration of the whole 
building, as it was committed to my own charge, at an 
expense which, even including the restoration of the 
Lady Chapel by my predecessor, would not exceed 
£10,000. The further restoration, or rather recon- 
struction, of the western ruins, which would demand at 
least another £10,000, I must be content, at the age of 
sixty-two, to leave to my successor, when a new gene- 
ration of our Chapter shall have arisen to urge the pro- 
secution of the work, and a new generation of friends 
- will become the subject of their appeal. 

As I have already, in this essay, shown that the ori- 
ginal construction of our cathedral occupied nearly three 
generations of men, it can be no just cause of discou- 
ragement to require two for the process of reconstruc- 
tion, especially when we compare the influence of the 
clergy, and the superstitious means by which they could 
urge their appeals in the former period, with the claims 
which we can address to your piety and taste alone in 
the present age. 

W. D. Conyseare. 
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ON THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
GOWER. 


(Read at Cardiff.) 


In addressing a body formed within a particular country 
expressly for the study and preservation of its own monu- 
ments and antiquities, some diffidence must naturally be 
felt by a stranger, possessing no connexion with that 
country beyond that of a passing visitor, and no further 
interest in its antiquities than the general one which they 
cannot fail to possess with all who have given their at- 
tention to such subjects. With this view I have selected 
as my contribution to the proceedings of the present meet- 
ing a subject which, though fully within the scope of a 
Cambrian Association, is still one in handling which an 
Englishman cannot be called an intruder. The district, 
to a portion of whose antiquities I would now call your 
attention, though within the limits of Wales, is one 
which, in its most important respects, if not distinctively 
English, is at least decidedly Teutonic, and consequently 
an inquiry into the works of his own countrymen, though 
in another land, cannot be charged with the same pre- 
sumption which might justly attach to an Englishman 
taking upon himself to instruct a Welsh audience in the 
distinctive antiquities of their own country. 

The district of Gower, in Glamorganshire, is one which 
has deep claims on our attention in many respects. The 
natural features of the country, its peninsular position, 
and the superb coast scenery for which it is well known, 
may afford subjects for the physical geographer and 
general lover of nature; nor-are artificial claims wanting 
in the form of antiquities of the earliest era; and, above 
all, the distinct character of the population, and the un- 
interrupted retention of their Teutonic language, would 
supply a most interesting theme for the historical in- 
quirer. But my own scope is more confined. I am not 
now going to enlarge on the terrors of the Worm’s Head, 
which I have seen and admired as it deserves; nor on the 
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wonders of Arthur’s Stone, my endeavours to discover 
which only terminated, I regret to say, in losing my way 
in a moonlight excursion over Cefn Bryn; nor yet on 
those of Paviland Caves, which, from lack of time, I have 
not even made an attempt to visit. My present subject 
is the architectural remains of the peninsula, which. is 
remarkably rich in military structures, and, though all 
its churches are small and rude, is by no means void of 
interest in the ecclesiastical department. 

In entering on my subject, I am sorry to have to begin 
by finding fault, and that with an authority which has 
been of no slight service to me in my inquiries, both in 
Gower and in other parts of Wales. In Mr. Cliffe’s 
“‘ Book of South Wales,” a most interesting account of 
Gower is given—to which, indeed, my visit to that 
district was first owing; but, in describing its architec- 
tural remains, the word ‘ Norman” occurs a great deal 
too often ; it is applied indiscriminately to almost all the 
churches and castles in the peninsula; so much so, that 
my visit was designed under the impression that I was 
going to examine a district rich in Romanesque archi- 
tecture, and which would afford a most valuable oppor- 
tunity of comparing the respective forms assumed by 
that style in military and in ecclesiastical buildings. 
But, though I found much in Gower worthy of notice, 
this, for which I went, I certainly did not find; most of 
Mr. Cliffe’s “ Norman” structures are not Norman in 
any other sense than as being built for lords and _patrons 
of Norman descent. When he tells us of the “ Norman 
entrance” of Penrice Castle, it is only true in the sense 
in which he might speak of the “Welsh entrance” of 
Strata Florida Abbey—a phrase which I do not think 
any architectural student would accept as an intelligible 
description. 

Rupeness or Worx.—In fact, the district contains but 
little to which we can safely assign a Norman date, and 
exceedingly little that can be called Norman detail, 
though perhaps not very much less than there is distine- 
tive detail of any other style. For much of the work in 
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Gower is of that excessive rudeness that it cannot be 
called an example of any style, and can hardly be attri- 
buted with confidence to any’ date. Round arches, 
utterly without moulding, or other distinctive character, 
may be of any time, from King Bladud to Queen 
Victoria; pointed ones of the same sort only require a 
greater limitation of freedom at the former end. Least 
of all can we attribute any certain period to those—by 
no means a small class in Gower—which are so rudely 
constructed that it is impossible to say whether they are 
to be called round or pointed. Of this rough description 
is the great mass of the masonry alike in church, castle, 
and dwelling-house. I speak seriously when I say, that 
the occurrence of a single chamfer is here fully equiva- 
lent to that of a very considerable display of rounds and 
hollows in most districts of England. Yet are the churches 
of Gower far from devoid of interest; and, though per- 
haps none can lay claim to actual beauty, they have an 
abundant share of picturesque effect. They are decidedly 
more pleasing to the eye than most English structures 
of the same humble architectural pretensions, and this 
mainly from the retention of their high roofs. Without> 
this finish the effect of a small and rude church is at once 
ruined ; with it, however poor may be its architecture, 
some degree of dignity and character is at once secured. 
In Gower, the roofs have often been lowered, and now 
and then the walls raised, but the change is always com- 
paratively inconsiderable ; the roof is still high, though 
it might have been left higher with advantage; and the . 
original gables usually stand free. The alteration of the 
pitch has had a worse effect within than without; the 
result being that there is an utter absence of good wooden 
roofs, whereas in other parts of Wales I have seen several 
of great merit, as at Llanaber, and Llanbadarn-fawr, and 
in several churches in the neighbourhood of Cardiff. 
Ovutiines oF THE CuurcHEs.—The design of these 
churches is the simplest that can be conceived, consisting 
only of a nave and chancel, with, most commonly, a 
western tower and a south porch. Aisles are completely 
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unknown, unless we except an addition to the south of 
the chancel at Ilston, which is probably a modern ex- 
cresence ; but a widening of the nave at some particular 
point, which produces somewhat the effect of an aisle, oc- 
curs in one or two cases. At Penrice are quasi-transepts, 
more like great porches, projecting from the nave, and 
opening into it by very low arches. One of these is re- 
built on the old foundation, after being ruined. But this 
plan is quite unique; and in those of the usual type, 
with their simple outline, and entire absence of buttresses, 
it is clear that the external character of the church must 
depend even more than elsewhere upon the steeple. Here 
alone is any scope given for introducing architectural 
composition, without interfering with an outline so plain, 
and even rude. 

Towers.—I examined sixteen churches in Gower, not 
including Swansea, which, neither in its modern nave, 
nor its Decorated chancel, exhibits any resemblance to 
the Gower type—a type, indeed, far too rude to have 
been ever followed in the principal church of a large 
town. Of these, twelve have towers, nine of them being 
western, and nearly all these towers, rude as is both 
their design and their masonry, are quite worthy of an 
architect’s study. I will not, indeed, hold them up for 
imitation, as their character cannot be called purely 
ecclesiastical. They belong to a class which, under 
several varieties, extends throughout a large district of 
South Wales, and of which the most perfect form is that 
well known in Pembrokeshire. Partly from actual ne- 
cessity, arising from the circumstances of the country, 
partly, doubtless, also from the employment of archi- 
tects at least as much accustomed to castle-building as 
church-building, a Gower steeple is built with as much 
regard to defence as to beauty—it is a stronghold as well 
as a campanile. Notwithstanding considerable diversity 
among themselves, and the existence of two marked 
types, in these respects the towers in the peninsula agree 
almost universally. There are no buttresses, except in 
one or two instances a slight projection for a staircase, 
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which, however, is generally absent ; the walls frequently 
batter, especially just at the bottom, precisely as is usual 
in the castles; but neither in church nor castle did I 
see squinches employed at the base, as at Caerphilly and 
Llandaff Palace. Finally, in every case but one, the 
whole is finished —_ an overhanging embattled parapet 
supported on corbéls. Instead of belfry windows we 
have commonly mere slits; at the very utmost a small 
lancet, as at Llangennith, or a couplet of such, as at 
Llanrhidian, but usually a mere loophole, without any 
architectural character whatever: the rest of the walls is 
often—perhaps always when the tower is untouched— 
quite blank, or only lighted by similar slits. There is 
generally no access to the tower, but through the church ; 
as for the few cases where a western doorway occurs, it 
appears in some to have been cut through in much later 
times, while in others the towers themselves are probably 
of late date. The tower opens to the church as often by 
a mere doorway as by a true belfry-arch. Within there 
is sometimes a rude barrel-vault, but it is more fre- 
quently absent. I am not so familiar with the Pem- 
Teciehies towers as I could wish; but, from the little 
acquaintance I have with them, I should certainly rank 
those of Gower as coming nearer to them than an 
others I saw in South Wales; they exhibit the mili- 
tary type in greater perfection than any other—than 
those found in the eastern’ part of Glamorganshire, for 
instance, which usually have distinct belfry-windows of 
late style—though the Gower examples are far less lofty 
and slender than those in Pembrokeshire, none of them 
being remarkable for height, and most of them much 
the reverse. The essentially military character of both 
1 One, St. Donatt’s, has the Gower slit for a window, but has 
pinnacles! I should, however, mention Llanfihangel, near Cow- 
bridge, as exhibiting a military feature of which I saw no sign in 
Gower, namely, a large cross-oylet in each face of the tower, at about 
half its height. This oylet is often found in parapets, not only in Wales, 
as at Llantwit, but even in Northamptonshire. My observations on 


any parts of Glamorganshire, other than Gower, are the result of a 
very cursory inspection. 
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hardly requires proof; it is stamped on every stone. 
And it is worthy of notice that, in later times, when the 
country was not so constantly in a state of war and 
tumults, the old character was, as I mentioned above, 
broken in upon by the introduction of western doorways 
and windows. When the circumstances in which it origi- 
nated changed, the mode of building changed also. 

Two types or Towers.—Amidst this marked general 
agreement, two types can still be discerned; and these 
remarkably coincide with what would appear to be an 
ethnographical distinction in the peninsula. It cannot 
be accidental that all the places in the south-east part of 
Gower have names either wholly Teutonic, or very con- 
siderably Teutonized, while in the north-west we find 
ourselves again mainly in a region of Llandewis and 
Llanmadocs. Now, whether the coincidence be a mere 
coincidence or not, it is certain that with only two 
exceptions, where a place has a thoroughly English name, 
as Bishopston or Oxwich, the masonry of the tower ends 
with a battlement ; where the name is purely Welsh, the 
tower has a saddle-back roof, which, as far as I could 
see from a very cursory inspection, appears to be a 
common finish in some other parts of Glamorganshire, 
though not about Cardiff. The exceptions are, Llan- 
rhidian without a saddle-back, and Ilston with one. 
The churches with only bell-cots are chiefly English. 

Tue Empatttep.—Of what we may thus call the 
English type of tower, Oystermouth is in itself one of 
the best, though disfigured by a debased west window 
and or It is more lofty than usual, batters very 
conspicuously, and has a flat stair-case turret. At 
Bishopston is one much lower, with a low quadrangular 
capping rising within the battlement. This at Pennard 
swells into a small quadrangular spire of masonry, now 
covered with zinc. This tower is very small, and oblong, 
like those of Bath Cathedral, and the conventual church 
of Leonard Stanley in Gloucestershire, measuring much 
more from north to south than from east to west; it also 
overlaps with corbels below the belfry-stage, as well as 
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below the parapet. Its west window of two trefoiled 
lancets—a form to which we shall hereafter recur—may 
be original, but, if so, is a clear dereliction from the 
genuine military type. Oxwich has something singular 
in the treatment of its stair-case turret, and might repay 
examination; when I saw it, it was too dark to make 
out anything distinctly. Llanrhidian has a tall tower 
remarkable for having distinct couplets of lancets in the 
east and west faces, while the other two retain the mere 
slit; this is also to be noticed for the enormously deep 
embrasures of its battlements, and for its boldly pro- 
jecting turret, those at Oystermouth and Oxwich being 
mere pilasters. This steeple also has suffered the same 
insertions as Oystermouth. At Cheriton the tower stands, 
as at Iffley, between the nave and chancel, without aisles 
or transepts; this may be called a transitional example, 
as it has a small saddle-back roof within the parapet, 
and not interfering with it. Accordingly we find that, 
though its own appellation is’ English, it lies quite in a 
region of Welsh names. 

Tue Sappie-Back.—The saddle-back towers are still 
more deserving of attention. The form is one which 
everywhere attracts observation to itself from what I 
cannot otherwise describe than as the quaintness of its 
outline—one as far removed from beauty as any archi- 
tectural form can be, and yet one which no repetition 
ever makes commonplace. And in Gower it is accom- 
panied by additional singularities, peculiar, as far as I 
know, to the district—at all events, not to be found in 
the examples of the form which I have seen in England. 
The most remarkable is, that while covering his steeple 
with this peaked roof—a form as opposed as any can be 
to one’s notions of a defensive tower—the Gower archi- 
tect, even here, did not entirely forsake his military 
notions, but produced combinations of the two ideas pre- 
senting a truly extraordinary appearance. Except in a 
single instance, Rhosilly, the saddle-back appears in con- 
nexion with the overhanging parapet. Even the gables 
themselves may be made to rise, as at Ilston, from the 
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middle of a battlement, and the other two sides it is of 
course open to fortify in the usual manner. How far 
this was merely the result of habit, or how far such a 
position, where the only standing-room is the space, on 
each side, between a high roof and a parapet, without 
any communication with each other, could be really 
available for purposes of defence, is a question which I 
must leave to the military antiquary to determine. 
Another striking peculiarity is, that in several cases, 
instead of the roof of the tower following the direction of 
that of the church, it runs transverse to it, the gables 
accordingly fronting north and south. This occurs at 
Rhosilly, Llandewi, and Ilston ; three out of the five ex- 
amples of this kind of roof. The small roof at Cheriton 
runs east and west, as do those at Llangennith and Llan- 
madoc. None of these towers call for any particular ob- 
servations, except Llangennith and Ilston. Both these are 
side towers. Llangennith is attached to the north-east 
portion of the nave; it is massive, but of considerable 
height, and is of much better finish than usual. _ Its slits 
are here advanced to the dignity of windows; small, 
indeed, and perfectly plain, but still real lancets, and not 
loopholes. This tower has also, in its eastern face, a 
blocked Romanesque arch, as plain as can be, but of 
good masonry, and with a distinct impost. This can 
only have been intended—as it is clearly no mere arch of 
construction—to open to some building to be attached to 
the north of the chancel, but which, as the arch is now 
filled with a small lancet, was probably never erected. 
The tower opens to the nave by a pointed door. This 
church, formerly conventual, is the largest in Gower, but 
does not otherwise differ from the common type. Unless 
the monks of Llangennith had some other way of dis- 
posing of their treasures than on architectural works, one 
cannot conceive them burdened with any superfluity of 
this world’s wealth. A farm-house, some of whose 
appurtenances are attached to the walls of the church, 
and which probably contain some fragments of ‘the 
masonry at least of the monastic buildings, still retains 
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the name of the College. The other tower, Ilston, is 
attached to the south side of the nave, and is somehow or 
other not quite parallel to it, though I could not make 
out perfectly how the change in direction is effected. 
This steeple is remarkable for its enormous massiveness, 
in which I should think it surpasses even Leeds in Kent, 
and Shalflete in the Isle of Wight, two of the towers 
that I have seen most conspicuous for bulk. I feel sure 
that I speak within compass when I say that it occupies 
half the length of the nave. 

BEti-GaBLes.—The four bell-cots may be quickly 
passed over, as they present nothing worthy of detailed 
description. Reynoldston has openings for two bells; 
but it is not easy to see how the bell-cot was harmonized 
with the former pitch of the nave-roof. Penmain church 
is so utterly modernized as to have lost all distinctively 
ancient character, being the only one in Gower so cir- 
cumstanced. Knelston is ruined, and the west end is 
entirely smothered with ivy; but it certainly had no 
tower, and appears to have had a bell-gable. In all 
these cases, the bell-cot is over the west end of the nave. 

Naves anp Cuancets.—And now as to the naves and 
chancels, and their relations to each other. The latter 
are usually far smaller in proportion than is common in 
England, or anywhere where distinct constructive chan- 
cels are employed. And as the chancel arches are 
usually narrow, sometimes so much so as to be little 
more than a large doorway, the strange, and sometimes 
dark and cavernous, appearance of the chancels is often- 
times most extraordinary. In some cases the chancel is 
so very small, that it is difficult to conceive how it could 
ever have been adapted to its ancient use, and would lead 
us to suppose that the ritual choir was placed in the con- 
structive nave westward of the chancel arch, just—to 
compare great things with small—as in Llandaff Cathe- 
dral. At Cheriton, there can be no doubt, from the 
remains of the approach to the rood loft, that it was 
thrown across the western arch of the lantern, and, con- 
sequently, that the choir was under the tower, just as 
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in St. David’s Cathedral, and indeed in every great 
church of Norman date. Yet the same evidence shows 
that the choir was, in some cases at least, westward of the 
chancel arch. The rudeness of these chancel arches is 
wonderful ; they are sometimes round, but more usually 
pointed, and generally without any moulding, or even 
chamfers to the arch, and nothing to the responds, 
except now and then a rude impost. At Llangennith 
they are chamfered into a kind of octagonal form. At 
Cheriton is a beautiful exception to this rule of excessive 
roughness ; the two arches under the tower are here of 
the best Early English, well chamfered, and rising from 
graceful corbel shafts of four somewhat different patterns, 




















Nave Arch. South Chancel Arch, North Chancel Arch. 
Corbel Shafts, Lantern, Cheriton Church, 


including some elegant specimens of foliage. These 
shafts, in their keel shape, and want of a neck-moulding 
in two cases, resemble some of the shafts in the two 
South Welsh Cathedrals, as well as at Slymbridge in 
Gloucestershire. 

I before said that, in such rude work as most of that 
in Gower, it is hard to fix dates, and sometimes even to 
distinguish between “ancient” and “modern.” I ven- 
ture to make the remark again, to deprecate very severe 
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censure if I am saying anything absurd in hesitating as 
to certain appearances which are sometimes found north 
and south of the chancel arches. To the north, there are 
some instances of a shallow recess, arched or otherwise ; 
to the south, a passage through the wall. The former 
now generally holds a tablet, while the latter forms a 
way to the pulpit. This, if they be really old, may, very 
possibly, have been their original destination, especially 
as the pulpits are often set on a basement of masonry 
which seems not unlikely to be ancient. 

Date or THE Cuurcnes.—But now, after all, what is 
the date and style of these churches? We are now 
coming to the feature which will throw most light upon 
this question—the windows. Nothing could have given 
me more satisfaction, in my Welsh investigations, than 
to have come across any monuments occupying at all 
an analogous position to those ancient Irish buildings 
with which the unwearied researches of Dr. Petrie have 
made us acquainted. Unfortunately, however, such has 
not been my lot during my pilgrimage through Gower. 
The result. of my investigations is, that there are no 
structures which can be certainly placed earlier than the 
Flemish occupation of the country in the twelfth century, 
and that the shells of the existing churches mostly be- 
long to the thirteenth. The rudest work, indeed, taken 
by itself, might be of any age; there is no inherent im- 
probability in attributing the rough chancel arches to St. 
David or St. Dubritius, but there are convincing argu- 
ments the other way. Much of the work might be ante- 
Norman, but none of it need be, and some of it cannot. 
Thus any argument from the great rudeness of the 
round arches is met by the fact that the pointed ones 
are equally rude; and, as these can hardly be earlier 
than the twelfth century, this fact tells convincingly 
against the necessity, and very strongly against the pro- 
bability, of attributing any very remote antiquity to the 
round ones. My own impression is, that the pointed 
work in Gower is mainly Early English of the thirteenth 
century, and, considering the circumstances of the 
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country, not necessarily early in that century. Even 
the round arches, though they may be of the preceding 
age, need not be so; if the round arch was in not 
uncommon use in Northamptonshire throughout the 
Early. English period, much more might it linger in 
Gower; and,.as I before said, the round and pointed 
forms of the arch run so much into each other that it is 
often hard to distinguish them. This at once brings us 
to the windows, which are usually lancets with a wide 
splay, and, in many cases, it is really impossible to deter- 
mine of which form the arch is. Now and then the open- 
ing is a mere oblong, and, in many ¢ases, the lancet has 
a trefoil head—a form always pleasing, and producing a 
great elegance of effect, without any departure from 
plainness and simplicity. Often both trefoil. and plain 
lancets are found united in couplets, frequently grouped 
internally under a square head. A couplet of this 
kind forms an appropriate east window at Bishopston, 
Nicholaston, and Cheriton; at Llanmadoc there is a 


single trefoil light, while at Oystermouth there appears 
to have been a triplet of distinct lancets, though the 
composition has been much mutilated. Sometimes we 
find a later insertion, as the Decorated east window of 
Llangennith, and the Perpendicular one of Llanrhidian, 
both of which are —- poor; much better Deco- 


rated ones occur at Oxwich and Rhosilly. The side 
windows are less frequently insertions, but there is a fair 
Perpendicular example at Oystermouth. 

The prevailing style, then, whenever any definite style 
can be detected, is decidedly Early English, though it 
must be remembered that there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing, if necessary, any of the nondescript features to 
be of any later date. The towers, by the same argu- 
ment, I refer to the same period; where there are any 
architectural features, as at Llangennith and Llanrhidian, 
they are Early English—the round arch in the former 
need be no objection—except when they seem to be 
insertions. At the same time we may suppose, if ne- 
cessary, that the type of tower without any distinctive 
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features, survived throughout the whole period of Gothic 
architecture. 

Doorways.—The doorways are less interesting than 
the windows; they have arches of different forms, and so 
plain that a single moulding, or even a chamfer, appears 
an excess of ornament. At Llanmadoc, and in the ruined 
church of Knelston, the doorways are square-headed ; 
but I see no reason, especially in the latter case, for attri- 
buting a late date to them on that ground. The outer 
doorways of the porches are very generally round, but 
not necessarily, therefore, either Romanesque or modern. 

Here I must mention one or two exceptions, in indi- 
vidual features, to the rule of great plainness, where we 
meet with enriched portions, evidently the result of some 
individual benefaction, and the work of architects brought 
from a distance. Thus the inner doorway at Rhosilly is 
a beautiful Norman example, though so grievously de- 
faced with whitewash that the design of its capitals can- 
not be ascertained. It has the chevron on one order, 
and a large form of tooth-moulding in the label. This 
last ornament is found also in the same form in a blocked 
lancet at Pennard. These two must surely have been 
made at the same time, and by the same hand. Again, at 
Cheriton, where we have already remarked the beautiful 
Early English arches under the tower, there is an inner 
doorway of the same style, and evidently the work of the 
same architect—a very good specimen, with banded 
shafts, floriated capitals, and well cut mouldings. But 
all these are purely exceptional cases, doubtless owing to 
external influence; they are not the style of the Gower 
churches developed and enriched ; indeed, they present 
but very little Welsh localism ; the two doorways have 
no trace whatever of that strong continuity in the deco- 
rative treatment of the jambs and the arch, which my 
little experience of this country leads me to believe is a 
localism in those Norman and Early English doorways 
which are most distinctively Welsh in their history, 
and which connects them, in some degree, with that 
earlier Irish style, for our knowledge of which we are 
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indebted to Dr. Petrie. This, not to mention cases where 
it is less conspicuous, comes out very strongly at Llan- 
badarn-fawr and Llanaber, and attains its climax in the 
wonderful portal of Strata Florida. 

And I may here remark the extreme judgment dis- 
played by the architects, or their employers, in their 
choice of a part of the church wherein to make this 
unusual display of skill. At Llanbadarn, Rhosilly, and 
Cheriton—excepting the lantern arches of the last—the 
doorway is the only rich feature of the church ; at Llan- 
aber, it is the only rich feature of the exterior. If there 
was to be one rich feature in plain church, none could be 
so well chosen for the purpose as a doorway thus isolated 
by its position within a porch, which therefore is not 
taken in connexion with anything else, and consequently 
does not overpower the less decorated portions of the 
fabric. At Llanaber—the very model of a sea-side 
church, and which, as well as Towyn, will, I trust, be 
thoroughly examined and illustrated by the Association, 
on the occasion of its meeting at Dolgelley—the interior 
is rich, the exterior naturally plain, because, in its posi- 
tion, external ornament would have been added only to 
perish ; but this position, the only thoroughly sheltered 
one outside, is judiciously seized on for the erection of a 
highly ornamental feature. 

Ecciesiotocy.—In distinctively ecclesiological fea- 
tures Gower is not rich ; there are a few lychnoscopes, or 
low side windows ; at Llanmadoc, a poor attempt at a 
reredos; at Llanrhidian there is a window-cill prolonged 
to serve as sedilia, and with a piscina inserted in the 
jamb; while Rhosilly presents a curious instance of a 
bench-table along the east wall of the chancel. This, I 
must confess—though, if I rightly remember, there is a 
similar instance in the crypt at Wimborne Minster—does 
look like something ante-Norman, or at least like the 
retention of an arrangement, if not a portion, of an 
earlier fabric. It seems clearly to point to an arrange- 
ment analogous to those of sthe basilica; it is like a 
straight apse; and here again I must refer, as cannot be 
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done too often, to the researches of Dr. Petrie, which 
have brought to light this same feature in many of the 
primitive churches of Ireland. There is not much in 
the way of monuments; there are some floor-crosses at 
Llangennith, and what might, if seen by daylight, prove 
to be an interesting altar-tomb at Oxwich; but these 
matters rather concern the local antiquary than the 
architectural inquirer. 

Fonts.—The fonts in Gower, though plain, are worth 
notice; they are nearly all Romanesque—the exceptions 
being one or two plain octagonal ones of later date—but 
of a considerable variety of forms, some tub-shaped, 
some square, while others assume more of the form of a 
capital. At Pennard is a fragment of a much richer 
one, decorated with an arcade. And I may add that at 
Oystermouth a Romanesque shaft-piscina was dug up 
some time ago, and has been very creditably repaired 
and set up in the chancel. 

Strate or THE Cuurcues.—The present condition of 
the Gower churches is far from satisfactory ; sometimes 
the nineteenth century has done too much, sometimes 
too little. Our forefathers have to answer for a good 
deal; the chancel windows are continually blocked, a 
comparatively light evil, as admitting of a very easy 
remedy, while in the naves the most hideous insertions 
of all have been made in the form of pointed windows 
with sashes. But quite recently Penmain Church has been 
utterly ruined ; while those at Penrice and Oxwich have 
been grievously disfigured by the insertion of broad staring 
square-headed windows, of a mean type of Perpendi- 
cular. Even if these replaced others, such disfigure- 
ments, though they would have been rightly suffered to 
continue, should surely never have been renewed, as they 
utterly destroy the genuine simplicity of the old type. 
It is just in these little rude old churches that restoration 
is most to be dreaded ;. here, where an architect must be 
content to forego all manner of whimwams and pretti- 
ness, and solve the problem of producing work not itself 
rude, but not incongruous with rude work. I have no 
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hesitation in saying, that to restore a Gower church re- 
ee more architectural genius than to finish Cologne 

athedral. Only a great man will condescend to do it 
roperly. I may however mention some restorations at 
Iston, which, though not coming at all near this 
standard, as having some parts too fine, others rather 
unskilful, are much better than any other in Gower, and 
manifest some little appreciation of the character of the 
fabric. On the other hand, in some places modern hands 
might be with advantage a little more busy. If our 
artistic and antiquarian feelings are shocked by incon- 
gruous modern insertions, 7 receive no gratification, 
while much higher ones are offended, from the sight of a 


religious building consigned to a state of utter slovenli- 
ness and neglect. I am not going to repeat denuncia- 
tions against pews and galleries for the ten-thousandth 
time, but I must confess to being startled by the sight of 
churches with mud floors, and with the exquisite en- 
richment of a pavement of pebbles reserved for the space 


within the altar rails. Into matters which might lead to 
unsuitable, and perhaps unprofitable, ritual controversy, 
I will not enter. 

Swansea Cuurcu.—lI before excluded Swansea old 
Church from the class I am now considering; but I am 
not sure whether its tower is not a Gower steeple modi- 
fied or enriched. And its fine Decorated chancel may 
perhaps connect it with the name at least, by more than 
an accidental homonym; if there be no documentary 
evidence to the contrary, I should be inclined to attribute 
its erection to the Wykeham of South Wales, Bishop 
Gower of St. Davids, a native of the peninsula, and more 
certain traces of whose architectural skill are to be found 
in the castle of the same town. 

Miuitary Antiquities.—We must now turn from 
the ecclesiastical to the military and domestic archi- 
tecture of this interesting district. With regard to 
the former, I wish it was in better hands, for I must 
plead entire ignorance of castles as such, and confess 
myself altogether incompetent to elucidate any peculi- 
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arities which may exist in their fortifications and lines of 
defence ; any remarks or criticisms which I may venture 
to make will be purely architectural ; a tower or a gate- 
way I can only regard not with reference to its actual 
use and end, but simply as presenting certain forms to 
to the eye, as a round, square, or polygonal mass of 
masonry, with or without certain architectural embellish- 
ments; and, though I may be able to throw some little 
light on a hall or a chapel, I should be altogether out of 
my element if I endeavoured to establish any distinction 
between a bailey and a barbican. As far as I can pro- 
fess to judge—and even in this matter I am driven to 
judge solely by architectural features, not by construc- 
tive or defensive arrangements—I saw little or nothing 
earlier than the Edwardian era, certainly nothing earlier 
than the Norman invasion. The castles, like the 
churches, ‘are but comparatively rude structures, with 
hardly any decorative features, but what there is cer- 
tainly bespeaks, in all the main portions, an era of con- 
firmed Gothic architecture ; the magnificent Romanesque 
forms of such buildings as Rochester Castle do not occur 
even in the faintest approximation. 

OystermouTH CastLe.—Comparison witH KipwWELLy. 
—The most celebrated and extensive castle remaining in 
Gower is that of Oystermouth, which forms so striking 
and stately an object on the road from Swansea to the 
Mumbles. I examined this building in a point of view 
both advantageous and disadvantageous; I had the very 
day before inspected Kidwelly. This gave me an ex- 
cellent opportunity of instituting a comparison between 
two castles of, I should suppose, pretty much the same 
general pretensions; while it tended to diminish the im- 
pression produced by Oysterniouth to have seen it so 
immediately after a building which, in every point of 
view, is so greatly its superior. The general outline of 
Kidwelly is much more than merely grand and striking; 
it approaches very nearly to the nature of an architectural 
composition. Four massive round towers surround the 
keep; two others flank the great gateway; a design 
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sufficiently regular to be caught and understood by a 
person not acquainted with castellated technicalities, 
while the shiftings and different groupings. of so many 
towers produce an endless variety of picturesque effects. 
Oystermouth, on the other hand, is merely a grand, but, 
to the untechnical eye, unintelligible, mass; it doubtless 
has a design as a castle, but it can hardly be said to have 
any as a building. And it has what, in my view, is 
another fault; it is not, architecturally speaking, so 
‘much of a mere fortress as Kidwelly. Now, in a build- 
ing of such a gigantic scale as Caerphilly, it is allowable 
to combine the palace with the fortress; in such cases 
there is abundance of room for such displays of strictly 
architectural splendour as in the superb hall of that 
castle. But in smaller buildings like the two we are 
considering there is no room for this, and therefore 
Kidwelly, which is all tower and defence, is so far vastly 
superior to Oystermouth, which by introducing, or at 
least putting forward much more prominently, a great 
extent of windowed and gabled wall, deteriorates from its 
character as a fortress, without at all substituting in its 
purity that of any other class of buildings. At Oyster- 
mouth, also, the gateway is by no means the stately and 
prominent object which it is at Kidwelly ; but above all 
the difference is shown in the respective treatment of the 
chapels of the two castles. That at Kidwelly is a 
triumph of art; a building amply satisfactory, both in 
an ecclesiastical and architectural point of view, has 
room found for it in a structure purely military, without 
in the least interfering with the genuine character of the 
latter. At Oystermouth, a building of more pretensions, 
though far less beauty, is thrust in to its utter ruin. At 
Kidwelly the chapel forms the upper story of three in a 
building projecting from the main line of the castle 
towards the east, and as this building terminates in a 
semi-hexagon, an apse is at once provided for the chapel. 
It is lighted by single trefoil lancets, whose small size 
and delicate execution at once call attention to this por- 
tion of the building as something distinct from the rest, 
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without forcing it on the view in an inharmonious pro- 
minence. Just the same is the effect of the admirably 
selected form and position. And the effect is heightened 
by the addition of a square projection to the south, 
whose upper story forms a vaulted chamber, which has 
clearly been the sacristy. Within, the whole architec- 
ture, perfectly plain, yet exquisitely finished, is pre- 
cisely what that of a military chapel should be. Let us 
now contrast this with Oystermouth. Here the chapel 
is in an upper story, as at Kidwelly, and in a partially 
projecting structure; but the south side being internal, 
and the north external, the opportunity for the exquisite 
addition of the sacristy is thrown away. And especially 
the polygonal form, so happily combining ecclesiastical 
and military requirements, is deserted, to make room for 
the introduction of a large east window, which is not 
very graceful in itself, and, as well as the other traceried* 
windows at the sides, is utterly out of keeping with the 
small windows below, and produces a painful effect of 
inharmonious contrast. And though Kidwelly is Early 
English, and Oystermouth Decorated, it was of course 
open to an architect to employ single-light windows at 
any period of Gothic architecture, whenever circum- 
stances, as in this case, rendered it advisable. In Oyster- 
mouth chapel there are some remains of frescoes. 
Penrice Castte.—Penrice Castle must have been a 
grand and extensive structure, but to the untechnical eye 
it presents only irregular remains of walls, within a vast 
frowning gateway with huge towers rounded inwardly. 
At Pennard also, which must have been a much smaller 
edifice, nothing remains of any consequence besides a 
bold but rude gate, with rude flanking towers. The 
arches of these gateways are segmental pointed, and, I 
should imagine, not older than Edwardian times. 
Westey Castte.—Webley Castle is, to my mind, a 


1 Very recently, the tracery, or part of it, has been renewed, with 
mullions brought, as I was credibly informed, from some other build- 
ing! Church-restoration, in itself one of the best of good works, has 
become a bye-word; let us at all events be spared castle-restoration. 
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more interesting structure than any in the peninsula. 
Two sides only are at all perfect, and these have a 
character of their own, not that of pure and perfect 
military defence, like Kidwelly, but simply that of a 
picturesque range of irregular walls and towers, which, 
as they do not equally affect the pure military type with 
Oystermouth, do not equally offend by their dereliction 
from its most perfect form. The multitude of breaks, 
angles, and projections, square, round, and octagonal, and 
the number of elegant little windows, two especially, one 
a quatrefoil, the other, I think, a sexfoil, produce a very 
pleasing effect. On the other hand, the only remaining 
entrance is very poor; but, as a great part of the castle has 
been destroyed, it may not have been the principal one. 

These are the chief castellated remains in Gower which 
present anything intelligible to the merely architectural 
inquirer; but the military antiquary would doubtless 
find much to interest him in the smaller remains at 
Scurlage, Llandewi, and Llandymor, which, as there is 
little but earthworks, foundations, and rude fragments of 
wall, afford nothing at all bearing on my present subject. 
The number and proximity of these remains is wonder- 
ful; every precipice bristles with these vulture’s nests, 
and may make us really thankful that we live in the 
year 1849, under the dominion of law, and without any 
occasion of visiting their terrific keeps and dungeons in 
any. other character than as archeologians. 

RANSITION FROM Mititary to Domestic ARcHITEC- 
TURE. — Oxwicu Castte.—Turning to the domestic 
remains of the peninsula, we shall find a valuable 
connecting link between them and its military edifices 
supplied by the Castle at Oxwich. Here we have a 
manifest case of transition between the old type of 
fortress, only accidentally domestic, and the fortified 
mansion, Thornbury for instance, only accidentally 
military. The result at Oxwich is certainly not satis- 
factory ; the appearance being that of a large Perpen- 
dicular mansion carried along at the complete elevation of 
a castle tower. There are a multitude of small square- 
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headed windows, of two lights, and—chiefly in the more 
exposed front—of broad single-light windows with de- 
ressed heads, a most untoward form, but which is pro- 
bably owing to a retention of castellated ideas. In the 
upper range is a row of very large Perpendicular win- 
dows, showing that the hall and other principal apart- 
ments must have been placed in this elevated and airy 
position. A great part of this castle is converted into a 
farm-house, which contains some very good bits of domes- 
tic work, of which it is not always easy to say whether 
they are parts of the original building, or have been 
added at a subsequent, though not very distant, period. 
Domestic ArcuiTecturE.—But all this is simply com- 
mon Perpendicular, and contains nothing local or distinc- 
tive. There are, however, a few remains in Gower of a 
more characteristic type, not indeed peculiar to the penin- 
sula, but common to it with other parts of Wales. These 
chiefly consist of rough arches, of many of which, as of 
those in the churches, it can hardly be affirmed with 
certainty whether they are round or pointed. Examples 
will be found at Cheriton rectory, and at Landgrove 
farm and the Court-house, near Ilston. In the latter 
we also find a piece of more ornamental architecture in 
the shape of a double trefoil-headed window, a form not 
uncommon both in churches and castles in Gower, and 
which we may therefore fairly set down as a localism. 
In conclusion, may I be allowed to hint that the 
district which we have been considering naturally sug- 
gests to us perhaps the most interesting and important 
subject which the present Association can follow up. 
Gower, like the Englishry in Pembrokeshire, presents 
the phenomenon of a complete occupation of an inha- 
bited country by invaders of another blood, at a com- 
paratively late period of history. It is no mere political 
or even territorial conquest ; it is a complete substitution 
of one set of inhabitants for another, the result being that 
remarkable juxta-position of languages which in some 
parts is, or lately was, marked by so distinct a line as 
hardly to leave any debateable or bi-lingual ground. 
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What became of the Welsh inhabitants of Gower and 
southern Pembroke? ‘The last-mentioned fact militates 
against the notion of any considerable Celtic population 
remaining in a state of bondage, and gradually acquiring 
the language of their conquerors.’ We can hardly fail 
to conclude that the mass of the old inhabitants were 
either exterminated orexpelled. And if so, where are the 
records, and what was the nature, of the process? But 
more than this, Glamorganshire and Pembrokeshire are 
in this respect but epitomes of all Britain. Our country 
is one originally Celtic, the greater part of which has 
been occupied, at different periods, by Teutonic immi- 
grants. The process which has Teutonized Gower and 
Pembroke only differs in scale from that which has 
Teutonized all Britain from the Wye to the German 
Ocean. And of the nature of this process, and of its 
results to the present day, the exact proportion in which 
the blood and concomitants of the two races are mingled 
in the population of their common country, has never 
yet been satisfactorily investigated. It is only quite 
recently that such a work could have been entered upon 
with the slightest probability of success; it is only in 
our own day that the real nature of the national migra- 
tions and territorial conquests of those times has been in 
the least degree understood. And besides this, other 
causes have usually interfered to prevent this subject, 
till quite lately, from ever being examined with the 
gravity and impartiality which so great an historical 
question demands. There has been mutual ignorance to 
contend with; Welsh scholars have seldom been sufh- 

1 T am here only throwing out hints, not proposing a complete and 
definite theory on a subject which I have not sufficiently examined for 
that purpose. The retention of Celtic names of places in north- 
western Gower looks at first sight like a difference in blood between 
the two districts; but it does not necessarily imply it, if the evidence 
should be found, as it probably would, to look, on the whole, the other 
way. If the south-eastern part was occupied first, and by a sudden 
incursion, and the rest resisted for a while, the conquerors would have 
the opportunity of giving entirely new names to the places they seized, 


while they would be become familiar with the native names in the ° 
other part of the peninsula before they came into their possession. 
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ciently versed in Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon scholars 
in Welsh, literature; and it needs no argument to show 
that really to grapple with these questions requires a 
thorough—I might almost add, an equal—familiarity 
with both. But there has been worse than mere igno- 
rance ; mutual dislike and prejudice have been allowed to 
mingle with inquiries where everything should give way 
to the unbiassed, uncorrupted search after truth. His- 
tory has been approached under the influence of strong 
national enmities, and truth been sacrificed on both sides 
toa vain point of national honour. But we may now 
fairly hope that these questions may be approached at 
last in a better spirit. ‘The advances recently made both 
in Welsh and Anglo-Saxon scholarship, and the nume- 
rous monuments of the literature and history of both 
nations which have been spread open before us, ought 
soon to remove all difficulties on the score of ignorance. 
And may we not hope that the still more grievous diffi- 
culties which beset the inquiry may vanish also? It is 
surely high time for scholars and historians to make up 
the quarrels of the predatory chieftains of old; and not 
to continue with their pens the disputes which their 
ancestors may have commenced fourteen centuries ago, 
sword to sword, and axe to axe. And now that both 
countries are thoroughly merged into one, with a com- 
mon government and laws, and a common glory, there 
can be no longer an excuse for the Briton to depreciate 
the Saxon, or for the Saxon to depreciate the Briton, of 
a thousand years past; or for either to deplore it asa 
loss of national honour, if the result of an impartial 
inquiry should be that his own ancestors contributed less 
to the common stock than he had imagined. Large 
countries speaking solely English have probably far 
more Celtic blood in their population than is commonl 

supposed ; between the pure Teuton of Norfolk and the 
pure Celt of Cardiganshire — every shade of 
intermixture might be discovered. All these questions I 
would recommend to the attentive study of this Associa- 
tion as the most interesting and important of any that 
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can be brought before its members. We must find out 
by what right the modern Briton claims an exclusive 
ancestry in the first defenders of our soil against the 
Roman eagle; and ascertain whether large tracts of 
Britain were not, long before Hengest or Cesar, in pos- 
session of the same race which, ages after, produced 
Alfred and AEthelstan, Canute and Harold. We must 
discover whom and what the Romans left behind them, 
of what blood they sprung, and what tongue they spoke ; 
whether the retention of the Welsh tongue to this day— 
the only primeval European speech, unless we except the 
strange dialect of the Basques, which has lived through 
both Roman and Teutonic conquests—be not in truth 
a sign how imperfect the Roman conquest was, and that 
at all events their domination over the fastnesses of the 
present Wales was hardly more established than that of 
their Germanic successors. We must finally examine by 
what steps the final immigration spread itself over the 
greatest part of Britain; we must ascertain the destiny 
of the conquered people, where they were exterminated, 
where expelled, where enslaved, where reduced to mere 
political bondage; and mark what traces these different 
conditions have left in the blood and manners of diffe- 
rent parts of England. These are inquiries than which 
hardly any nobler can be proposed to the philosopher 
and the historian; and if a direct answer to them lie 
beyond the scope of our archeological pursuits, still 
archeology, if it all does its duty, and subserves its real 
end, can at least clear away difficulties from the path of 
the historical, just as from that of the architectural, 
philosopher. By carefully noticing and recording every 
peculiarity of language, manners, local custom, or physi- 
cal conformation which can bear upon the points at issue, 
the archeologian may at least accumulate the materials, 
by dividing and arranging which the historian may be 
enabled to arrive at the full solution of the deepest 
questions which can be propounded out of the history of 
Britain. 
E. A. Freeman. 
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MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO WALES. 


In the “ Stowe Collection,” recently purchased by the Earl of Ash- 
burnham, is a curious folio MS., containing 335 pages. It consists 
of four parts. 1st.—“ An ancient Treatise of Armes, written in 
British, with a fair, antique, sett hand, on vellum, by Lewis Glynne 
Cothi, describing the severall coats of the Kings of Greate Brit- 
taine, that altered their coat-armour, beginning with Brute, until 
Edward the Third; and from that time, continued, to King 
Charles, whome God longe blesse and continue in his happie 
reigne.” 2nd.—* The arms of ali the nobility of Great Britain, 
and Ireland, blazoned according to Guillim’s method, with the 
arms of the Archbishops, and Bishops of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 3rd.— The five kingly tribes of Cambria, their coats, 
&e., blazoned according to their dignities, together with the 
fifteen princely tribes of North Wales, their coates, places of 
abode, &c.; and also certaine of the Princes, Nobilitie, and 
Gentrie of Wales,” &c. 4th.—The differences of brethren in 
the same coat-armour, from the eldest of the first house, to the 
ninth brother of the ninth house.” The tables of contents pre- 
fixed to these four parts are followed by a transcript of part 
of the White Book of Hergest, a folio MS. on vellum, con- 
taining a large collection of Welsh poetry, heraldry, and history, 
compiled in the reigns of Henry VI., and Edward IV., by Lewis 
Glynne Cothi, who was himself a Welsh poet, and served under 
the Earl of Pembroke, to whom, and to his brother, many of his 
compositions were addressed. The original MS., in the “ Wynn- 
stay Collection,” was unfortunately destroyed by fire, when in 
the hands of Mackinlay, the bookseller, in 1800. This transcript 
is in Welsh, and is illustrated by the arms of the principal 
families in Wales. It is followed by a “True Coppie of an 
Ancient Memorable Treatise touchinge the Pedigree of the 
Herberts, by commission from Edward IV., a.p., 1460.” The 
next article is a Welsh poem, which bears at the end the name 
of John Evan Klywedog, and to which is subjoined the “ names, 
titles, cheiff coats, of all the nobillitie of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” The last hundred pages contain pedigrees of families 
in Wales, in the Welsh language. The latest date to which the 
descents are carried down is 1629; and, on the first leaf is— 
“1630, Evan Feney, his booke—his again in 1642.”—Biblio- 
theca MS., Stowensis, by Rev. Charles O’Conor, D.D., vol. ii., 
. 536. 

‘ In the same collection are—“ Miscellaneous Poems, in the 
Welsh language, written in the sixteenth century,” folio, in the 
ancient oak binding. 
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Also—“ Original Memoirs of apparitions and spirits in 
Wales,” 4to. The pages are fifty-one, written in 1738, by Mr. 
L****, who professes to have seen some of the events he relates. 

John Salisbury, of Erbistock, made a collection of pedigrees 
of all the gentry of North Wales. The original MS. was at 
Wynnstay. 

A Visitation of the county of Pembroke, with the arms embla- 
zoned, is still in the library of the Chetham Hospital, at Man- 
chester. 

The original MS., compiled by George Owen, for a history 
of the county of Pembroke, was in the possession of Howel 
‘Vaughan, of Hengwrt. Query—Was not this lent, or given, to 
the late Mr. Fenton? 

In the “ Harleian Collection,” in the British Museum, are a 
great number of pedigrees of Welsh families.—See Moules’ Bib. 
Herald, p. 606, &c. 

In the collection of letters addressed to Prince Rupert, which 
were purchased by Mr. Bentley, from Mr. Bennett, of Pyt 
House, and have not been included in “ Warburton’s Memoirs” 
of the prince, there are many relating to events which occurred 
in Wales during the civil wars, and to individuals who took an 
active part both for, and against, the king. 





Carrespoukenre, 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,— During the past summer the following members 
of our Association spiritedly raised a small subscription towards 
the expense of making a systematic examination of the encamp- 
ments on the Clwydian Hills, by carrying on a series of “ dig- 
gings” therein, with the hope of gaining some clue to their 
history. The partial results of their liberality will, with —_ 


permission, appear in a future number of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, under the title “‘ Castra Clwydiana.” 
The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph 0 
F. R. West, Esq., M.P., Ruthin 0 
Rev. L. Barnwell, 
L. Morris, Esq., 
The Ven. Archdeacon Newcome, ditto 


0 
Rev. Edward Thelwall The labour of a man for one week. 
J.J. Ffoulkes, Esq. ........ The same. 
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The subscription, with a trifling addition of my own, enabled 
me to om es five men in digging for four weeks, at 12s. per 
week each; during which time Moel Fenlli, Moel Gaer, and 
Moel Arthur were successively visited—the two last with little or 
no success. The thanks of the Association are due to such 
liberality ; it affords an example which I hope may be followed 
by other members in their respective districts, and tends greatly 
to the elucidation of matters of antiquity. 

I am, &c., 
W. Wynne Frou.xgs, 
Loc. Sec. Denbighshire. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I observed in No. XV. an announcement, that 
the ancient rood-screen in the old church at Newtown is about to 
be sold, and it is hoped attention will be paid to this sad matter. 
There are in the same church an altar, the slab of which is of 
veined marble, and an altar-piece, painted and presented by Dyer 
the poet, the subject being the Last Supper. What is to become 
of these, and the monuments and vaults, and their contents, 
within the venerable edifice, which is about to be left to its fate? 
The framers of the Church Building Acts were sadly remiss in 
not providing that, in every case, and at whatever sacrifice, the 
old site should be occupied by the new church, and which would 
have prevented the revolting desecration which will take place in 
this instance, and in similar ones. 

I am, &c., W. 


[We are of opinion, but we speak under correction, that the 
closing and abandoning, much more -the ne of any 
parochial church, without special faculty from the Bishop, is 
ulegal.|—Epp. Arcu. Cams. 


PEMBROKESHIRE CHURCH TOWERS. 
To the Etlitors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having observed in the last number of your 
periodical a wish — to the effect that “some competent 
antiquary would make a complete survey of the towers which 
abound in the county of Pembroke,” I beg to throw out a few 
remarks on the subject, which may serve, if of no value in them- 
selves, at least to stir up some more able person to undertake a 
thorough examination of these remarkable fabrics. 

In No. XV. of the Archeologia Cambrensis, in a paper on 
“Gumfreston Church,” signed “ H. L. J.,” these words occur :— 
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“This tower may be considered a fair type of those which 
abound in the county of Pembroke, and, taken by itself, would 
not afford many data for an approximation to its date; but, con- 
sidered conjointly with others in this district, and along the 
southern coast of Wales, does not appear to be older than the 
Sifteenth century.” Now elsewhere in this same paper the writer 
admits the architecture of these churches to be sui generis ; and 
therefore, though I dare not deny his assertion, I think I may 
venture, without incurring a charge of presumption, to suggest 
that there may be grounds for considering their date considerably 
earlier. 

If asked at what time the church in question—and, conse- 
quently, the Pembrokeshire churches generally (for they are all, 
within the limits of a certain district to be presently defined, of 
the same type )—were built, I should answer, at the latest during 
the thirteenth century. And for this opinion I think the following 
facts are sufficient pases — 

Perhaps some of your readers may remember an article in 
No. XV. on “ Manorbeer Castle ;” if so, they will recollect that 
one of the towers is described as being in all respects similar to 
our church towers. It is square; it has an embattled parapet 
supported on a corbel table; it batters out at the base ;—all 
which things “H. L. J.” speaks of as being the characteristic 
features of Gumfreston, and the other Pembrokeshire churches. 
Add to this, that the style of the masonry, and the degree of pre- 
servation of the churches and this tower of the castle so fully coin- 
cide, that it is impossible not to remark the coincidence. Is it not 
a fair inference, then, that Manorbeer Castle and the Pembroke- 
shire church towers are of nearly the same date? Say that the 
same type of architecture continued in vogue for a century after 
the castle was built; it follows then that the churches must have 
been built within a century of the castle. Now, we have a 
definite date for the castle itself, and consequently a very fair 
approximation to that of the churches. The date of the castle is 
found thus: Giraldus Cambrensis was, by his own showing, born 
in the above-named castle ;—the date of his birth is fixed by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare in the year 1146;—the castle must there- 
fore have been standing in that year ;—and, on the above sup- 
—- the Pembrokeshire church towers must have been built 

fore a century from that time had elapsed, that is, before 1250, 
or the middle of the thirteenth century. May I then consider 
my point proved ? 

But there is further confirmation of the correctness of my sur- 
mise, and the deduction made from it, It is currently reported 
in this part of Pembrokeshire, and, I believe, allowed by anti- 
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quaries generally, that the architecture of our church towers 
and castles south of a line drawn, as nearly as may be, east and 
west through the towns of Narberth and Haverfordwest (and it is 
within this limit that these remarkable towers occur, the churches 
north of that line being simple one-aisle buildings with a bell- 
gable, e. g., Llandissilio) partakes of a Flemish character. Now 
we know from William of Malmesbury, who died 1143,—from 
Giraldus, whose date has already been given,—from Hollinshed, 
—from the Welsh Chronicle, and from several other sources, 
that a colony of Flemings was located in this district in the rei 
of Henry the First, a.p. 1107 or 1108. Here, then, were the 
architects who built our churches and castles—who imported the 
designs, and carried them into execution. And the surmise and 
date I have given above are confirmed by this fact; for if our 
buildings are of a later date than that assigned, viz., 1250, in all 
probability both the Flemish architects and the Flemish design 
would have died out before their erection. 

If they should be deemed worthy of a place in your Journal, I 
shall be happy, on a future occasion, to forward you some half- 
dozen extracts I have collected from the authors named above, 
on the subject of the Flemings in Pembrokeshire. 

I remain, &c., 
Tyro ARCHITECTONICUS. 
Tenby, December 4, 1849. 





Piscellanenons Mutires. 


Tue Cexrtic Society or Dusiin.—We are compelled, from 
want of room, to postpone till our next number an extended 
notice which we purpose giving of the constitution and trans- 
actions of this learned society, as well as a review of the first 
two volumes of its publications. These works have been for- 
warded to us in a very handsome manner by the society, and we 
shall gladly profit by any opportunity of showing our sense of the 
civility intended. 

Tue “ Gopopin.”—Our readers will not be sorry to hear that 
the Rev. J. Williams (ab Ithel) is preparing a new translation of 
Aneurin’s celebrated poem, the “ Godo in,” illustrated with 
numerous annotations both historical and critical. The Welsh 
text is, we understand, to be collated with several ancient MS. 
copies of the work, and the various readings are to be given at 
the foot of each page. After the translations by Celtic Davies 
and Mr. Probert, it would scarcely appear necessary to add a 
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third. But those translations being so opposite to each other, 
and both of them representing the pre-conceived opinions of the 
translators rather than being faithful renderings of the Welsh 
original, the Abergavenny esedienddion last year offered a 
premium for the best translation of the poem ; for which, how- 
ever, there were not any competitors, and the subject was left 
open until the next Eisteddfod, in 1851. In the meantime, Mr. 

illiams—having grappled with the difficult task and nearly 
completed the same, we trust successfully—has determined to 
publish a revised text, accompanied with an English translation, 
by subscription, in the hope that the Battle of Cattraeth, although 
disastrous to the Britons, may, after a lapse of thirteen centuries, 
prove of service in furnishing the means for the restoration of the 
church founded by Aneurin’s cotemporary, Tydecho ab Ammwn 
Ddu, in the beautiful vale of the Mawddwy. We sincerely trust 
that this laudable design will meet with every encouragement, 
and that Mr. Williams may soon have his subscription list filled 
to repletion. 

Notes AND QueEriEs.—Such is the title of a weekly paper, 
consisting of a quarto sheet filled with correspondence—“ Notes 
and Queries” by antiquaries and literary men. It is likely to 
be of great use, though its value will depend much upon its 
circulation and permanency. We had fancied that the old 
Gentleman’s Magazine had established a monopoly of this kind 
of literary communication ; but the price of the new publication 
—threepence instead of thirty pence—is ten to one in its favour. 
Nevertheless, we should be sorry to see it, or any other publica- 
tion, trenching upon the prerogative of Mr. Sylvanus Urban, for 
whom we have a profound respect, and to whom we have often 
been under great obligations. It should never be forgotten that 
the Gentleman's Magazine was the only periodical publication 
that held up the cause of Archeology in dark and adverse 
times; and, though other works better illustrated have since 
appeared, yet few contain more interesting information of a 
certain class than our venerated friend’s pages. The first 
number of these “ Notes and Queries” contains a letter from 
“A Student,” requiring information about Madoc the Welsh 
prince, who was the first man, we guess, that ever went to the 
“ diggins” in California. The last intelligence received from that 
“everlasting Britisher” was contained in one of our late numbers, 
we forget which. The publisher is Mr. Bell in Fleet Street. 

Herratpry.—An important book of reference for heralds and 
genealogists has just been compiled by Mr. R. Sims, in the form 
of an “Index to the Pedigrees and Arms contained in the 
Heralds’ Visitations, and other Genealogical MSS. in the British 
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Museum.” All persons engaged in collecting for county histories 
will find this an useful work, likely to save them much time and 
trouble; and, doubtless, it contains many particulars interesting 
to the Welsh antiquary. 

Historic Society or LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE.—A s0- 
ciety bearing this name has been established in Liverpool, and, 
ever since the 20th June, 1848, has been in full operation. We 
have to apologize to the officers of that society, and to our 
readers, for not having, at an earlier period, noticed their pro- 
ceedings, and expressed to the former our warm sympathy in 
their welfare. We are delighted to hear of this, and of all similar 
societies; and, as far as our objects are in common, or insomuch 
as the antiquities of Wales must necessarily be intermixed (as 
‘our own pages have more than once shown) with those of the 
Counties Palatine, we have only to say, that the pages of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis will be always at the service of the 
society in question. We may take this opportunity of observing, 
that it is in our power to communicate an anecdote of conside- 
rable interest to that society, relative to the foundation of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, and directly referring to 
what the Liverpool Society now takes cognizance of, inasmuch as 
it would complete what may be termed the “ previous history” of 
that body. The objects of this Historic Society seem to be 
closely analogous to those of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation, and it publishes a monthly bulletin of its proceedings, 
consisting of a single octavo sheet, illustrated with wood-cuts 
and lithographic plates. The Earl of Ellesmere is the president, 
and the secretaries are, our learned friend and fellow-member, 
the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., and C. H. Pidgeon, Esq. The 
society possesses a library and a museum. 

NewcastLeE Emiyn, CAERMARTHENSHIRE.—A correspondent 
wishes to be informed of the derivation of Emlyn, as applied to 
this place. The castle, of which but little remains, belongs to Lord 
Cawdor, and, therefore, is safe from any further dilapidation. 

WauitEwasHiInG.—A correspondent at Knighton writes thus: 
—“The names of whitewashers should certainly be always com- 
memorated—their villanous tribe is only too numerous. In an 
ancient church on the English border, the sedilia and locker have 
been lately blocked up, plastered over, and whitewashed ; and, 
upon closely inspecting two or three other churches in the same 
district, I am pretty confident that they have been served in a 
similar manner. The clergy are, generally speaking, inattentive 
and careless in these matters.” —Very true ; but so are the gentry. 
Perhaps in no part of Great Britain is there such a positive dislike 
for monumental antiquities as in certain districts of Wales. 
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Wairtcuurcn, NEAR Densicu.—Another correspondent calls 
our attention to the disgraceful state of the monuments in the 
churchyard of the old parish church of Denbigh, and very appro- 
priately observes,—“ In the midst of all this neglect and deser- 
tion arises that wretched attempt called a church, in the Park! 
Why this latter fabric should have been built, rather than that 
Whitchurch should have been repaired, and Divine service re- 
established within its venerable walls, has always been a puzzle 
to us. Could any Christians have intended to sacrifice the 
eternal welfare of the poor farmers and cottagers upon the altar 
of fashionable and selfish utilitarianism? Let them make haste 
to remove the stigma which otherwise cannot but cling to them 
in this matter.” 

Carr Gat, NEAR Bata.—There is now little doubt of Caer 
Gai, at the S.W. end of Llyn Tegid, being a Roman station, and 
of its forming the link in the communication between MeEptio- 
LANUM (Mathrafal?) and Hertr1 Mons (Tomen y Mur). It 
would be a good thing if any Merionethshire noel Sir would 
undertake to explore, and map down carefully, the lines of Ro- 
man and British roads crossing this part of that wild, and highly 
interesting, region. 

British Beacons.—A complete series of beacons, and camps 
serving also as beacons, may be made out all along the line of 
hills known as the Clwydian range, between the counties of 
Denbigh and Flint. A similar series exists all along the March 
country, from the mouth of the Dee to that of the Severn. It is 
most probable that other series of communication by beacons 
may be traced all along the southern shore of Wales, from 
Gwent to the furthest point of Dyfed, and again on the western 
coast, from Ty Ddewi to Caernarvon. We would solicit some 
of our antiquarian friends, living on these two last-named lines, 
to take up the subject, and to try and make out how far the 
conjecture is well or ill founded. Other lines, very probably, 
cross the country, for we suspect that our Celtic ancestors had 
much quicker and more frequent means of communication by 
beacons than is generally supposed. 

Orra’s Dyxe.—It has been suggested to us by the Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Cardigan, that Offa’s Dyke was not con- 
structed by the king of that name, whose resources and whose 
extent of territory did not tally with the extent and position of 
the work ; and, further, that it is evident to whoever examines it, 
that it never could have been a line of defence, not only on 
account of the direction it in several places assumes, but also on 
account of its small elevation and breadth. A glance at it, Mr. 
Archdeacon Williams observes, is sufficient to show that it was 
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a line of demarcation, and, no doubt, was constructed for pur- 
poses of peace rather than of war. It may have marked the 
boundary of certain territories, and was perhaps adopted by 
Offa, who found it constructed, for the purposes which tradition 
has assigned to it. The Archdeacon was, many years ago, 
informed by his brother, since deceased, that this dyke is, in 
more than one place, visibly cut through by Roman roads ; and, 
if so, this would immediately throw back its construction to 
some time previous to the Roman occupation of the island. It 
becomes, therefore, a point of high historical igterest to deter- 
mine whether this is the fact, or can now be proved. Some 
antiquaries have already commenced researches with this object 
in view, and we would recommend the subject as one well 
worthy of active observation, wherever it is probable that a line 
of Roman road crosses the line of the dyke. This occurs, per- 
haps, as many as five times throughout its entire length; and the 
localities may be found by means of the Ordnance maps. 

LLANARTH, NEAR ABERAERON, CARDIGANSHIRE.—In the 
churchyard of this parish, on the south side of the church, is an 
inscribed stone (not hitherto published) of the twelfth century. 
It bears a cross, covering the stone, with four circular holes at 
the junctions of the arms. The inscription is on the lower limb 
of the cross ; but, as it is made of a micaceous sandstone, part 
has been split off, and the inscription is much mutilated. If 
ever we go there again, and do not again forget our rubbing 
apparatus, we will essay to give our readers some idea of this 
monument. The current tradition of the place concerning it is, 
that one stormy night, some centuries ago, there was such a 
tremendous “shindy” going on up in the belfry that the whole 
village was put into commotion. It was at last conjectured that 
nobody but a certain ancient personage could be the cause of 
this, and, therefore, they fetched up his reverence from the 
vicarage to go and request the intruder to be off. Up went the 
vicar, with bell, book, and candle, along the narrow winding 
staircase, and, sure enough, right up aloft among the bells, 
there was his majesty in person! No sooner, however, had the 
worthy priest began the usual “ Conjurate in nomine,” &c., than 
away went the enemy up the remaining part of the staircase on 
to the leads of the tower. The vicar, nothing daunted, followed, 
and pressed the intruder so briskly that the latter had nothing 
else to do than to leap over the battlements. He came down 
plump among the grave-stones below; and, falling upon one, 
made with his hands and knees the four holes now visible on 
the stone in question, which, among the country people, still 
retains his name. 

ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. I. L 
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PEMBROKE CastTLE.—Some repairs are urgently required in 
this magnificent pile, which, if now judiciously executed, would 
preserve the threatened portions for several centuries, at a trifling 
expense. We allude more particularly to the circular tower, on 
the right hand of the entrance from the street. Some large 
cracks extend in it from the top to the bottom, which might be 
stopped by more support being given to the ruinous portion at 
the base within. The vaulted roof, too, of this tower shows 
signs of decay, but might be easily made good. About £300 
would effect a careful repair of all the parts now endangered. 

Penatity Cuurcn, NEAR Tenspy.—We understand that this 
church is about to be repaired, and, by some it is said, restored. 
If there be any truth in this report, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the works will be entrusted only to some architect of ability 
and experience, and not exposed to the dangers arising from the 
freaks of any young practitioner. To all who have a feeling for 
the picturesque, we need hardly say that Penally Church, with 
its irregular outline, its mantling verdure, and its quiet church- 
yard, constitutes a picture of village beauty almost unrivalled in 
the whole island; and, whatever repairs the walls of the edifice 
may require, we trust that the good taste of the person employed 
will prompt him to interfere as little as possible with this exqui- 
site specimen of nature’s fairest dressing. The church, however, 
is highly curious and valuable in an architectural and antiquarian 
point of view—circumstances which an architect of eminence 
would immediately distinguish, but which a country builder may, 
very possibly, fail to discern. The stone vaulted roofs of the 
nave and transepts—the curious oblique passages, or squints, cut 
from the transepts into the chancel—the ancient arches in the 
transepts, and the tomb of the thirteenth century in the southern 
one—all these features demand careful preservation. The whole 
of the interior requires to be fitted with new seats, while the 
barbarous gallery at the western end should be removed. The 
early inscribed stones, now consigned to a dusty hole under the 
tower, should be imbedded vertically in the chancel wall, near 
the altar, and preserved from all possibility of injury; while, as 
we before remarked, the exterior should not be altered at all. 
No architecture in the world can ever approximate to the 
extreme and unusual beauty of the present covering; though 
windows, with monials of the same style as the rest of the 
edifice, should be inserted wherever modern ones now occur. 
We have heard it hinted that some Tenby people recommend 
Penally Church to be well whitewashed, outside'and inside—sed 
credat Judeus ! 
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Tue LiTERATURE OF THE Kymry; being a Critical Essay on the 
History of the Language and Literature of Wales, during the 
Twelfth and two succeeding Centuries. By Tomas STEPHENS. 
Llandovery: W. Rees. 1849. 


This valuable production is divided into four chapters, which 
are again respectively subdivided into several sections, containing 
dissertations upon the different forms of literature that prevailed during 
a given period of time. The opening section is occupied with a 
historical sketch of the state of learning in Wales prior to the twelfth 
century ; and though necessarily brief, it presents us with faithful por- 
traitures of the bards of the sixth century, and ably establishes the 
high probability that the Welsh had, in addition to their poetry, 
valuable prose histories, in their own language, about a.p. 858. 

The author states it as his opinion that, whilst both Aneurin and 
Taliesin have been honoured with the title of the “ King of the Bards,” 
the title has been given with least propriety to the latter. We pre- 
sume that he refers to bardism anh » as a literary or philosophical 
system, the express object of which was the discovery and promul- 
gation of naked TrurH, particularly as the claims of the Gododin are 

ounded merely upon its historical value, whilst the poems of 
aliesin are said to “show more skill in composition, finer ideas, 
bolder images, and more intense passion than any poet of the same age.” 
These qualities are in exact accordance with the statement of the 
the following Triads : — 

“The three embellishments of Song: fine invention, happy subject, and a 
masterly harmonious composition.” 

“The three elegancies of Song: a highly comprehensive language, charming 
luminous thought, and ingenious composition.” : 

In that respect then Taliesin must ever be regarded as pre-eminent 
over his contemporaries. 

We are pleased to .find that the author duly appreciates the value 
of the peculiar construction of such stanzas as “ Englynion y Clywed,” 
and “ Chwedleu y Fran,” which, he says, “instructively show how 
an intelligent people supplied the defect felt in the want of a written 
literature.” 

In the second section of chapter I. we have the history of poetry, 
from A.D. 1080 to a.p. 1194; and Meilir, Gwalchmai, Owain 
Kyveiliog, Hywel ab Owain, Periv ab Kedivor, Einion ab Gwalchmai, 
and Llywarch Llaety, are made to pass in review before us. Extracts 
from their compositions are given illustrative of their respective merits, 
though Mr. Stephens fairly infers that the verses generally imputed to 
the last named belong in reality to another person, called Llywarch 
Llew Cad. 

A very striking improvement took place in Welsh poetry during 
the life of Gruffydd ab Kynan ; as Mr. Stephens observes, “the muse 
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which limped so lamely in 1080, after a — of fifty years, takes 
such flights, that but few succeeding bards have been able to equal 
them.” Accordingly even between Meilir’s poems a vast difference 
is discernible; whilst his first was tame and uninteresting, the latter 
were full of poetic traits, vigorous thought, and weighty observations. 
A noticeable feature moreover in the poems of Meilir is the metre, 
wherein we are for the first time made acquainted with the recurrent 
rhyme, which, in the language of the bards, is called Ban Kyrch. 

Some Englynion by Periv ab Kedivor, being, as they are, free 
from the refinements, technicalities, and affectations of the more cele- 
brated bards, exhibit such intelligible Welsh as strongly to support 
the opinion that the language of Wales, seven hundred years ago, is 
easily understood by a Cymro of the present day. 

The most charming poet of the age however is by our author con- 
sidered to be ae ab Owain, and the specimens he gives of his 
compositions certainly bear him out in that opinion. 

In the section on music Mr. Stephens rejects the extreme opinions 
of both Dr. Powel and the Rev. Thomas Price as to the influence of 
the Irish teachers in the reign of Gruffydd ab Kynan. Whilst agree- 
ing with Carnhuanawe that there was no revolution effected in the 
musical taste of the Welsh, he thinks it probable that the pipes were 
introduced amongst them at that time. From a passage in Giraldus 
he infers further that at least some of the musicians of Wales were 
imitators of the Irish music, though certainly not to the exclusion of 
their own national melodies. 

The last section of chapter I. is devoted to an investigation of the 
nature of “ Hud a Lledrith,” which the author, with much ability 
and success, makes out to be certain dramatic exhibitions of native 
origin, which prevailed in Wales as early as the twelfth century. 

The second chapter opens with a clever dissertation on “ Bards and 
Bardism.” The bards were the historians, teachers and companions 
of their patrons, and so respected were they that princes were ambitious 
of being admitted into their order. By the law of Gruffydd ab Kynan 
they were classified as Prydydd, Teuluwr, and Clerwr. The “ Teuluwr” 
was the family bard; the “ Clerwr,’ was the wandering bard ; but 
the “Prydydd” took a higher rank than either. We are afraid, 
however, that Mr. Stephens does not keep this distinction sufficiently 
in view, when he speaks of the venality of the bards, a charge which 
ought to have been made against the strolling rhymers alone, and not 
against the bards, properly so called, whose motto was invariably 
“Truth against the world.” 

Mr. Stephens utterly rejects the tale respecting the murder of the 
bards by order of Edward I., on the strong ground that many bards 
of note were living at the date of the alleged massacre, A.D. 
1294-1300. A list of these is given, as well as of all the bards from 
A.D. 510 down to 1390, together with the number of poems which 
each of them left behind. 

The bards are represented as in general hostile to the monks; but 
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what does our author mean when he says that the former’s “ theology 
was in advance of that of the church?” His translation of “ Drwy 
undeb erchir Drindawd,” which he has rendered “and by impressing 
unity upon the Trinity,” in an extract from Lewis Glyn Cothi relative 
to a mendicant friar, is not good; it should have been “the Trinity 
in Unity is besought,” an expression similar to what may be found in 
the Athanasian Creed, and the collect for Trinity Sunday. 

We can hardly go along with our author in his estimate of the 
druidism of the twelfth century, which he calls a fiction of recent 
origin. On this subject we are much better pleased with the infor- 
mation which we derive from “the voice conventional of the bards 
of the Isle of Britain,” in the Iolo MSS. p. 430, &c.; though we 
willingly admit that the religious department of the Druids was com- 
pletely absorbed in the Christian priesthood. 

In the second section of the said chapter we have an account of 
Welsh poetry from a.p. 1194 to a.p. 1240, and copious extracts are 
given from the poems of Kynddelw, Llywarch ab Llywelyn, Einion 
ab Gwgan, Davydd Benvras, Elidir Sais, Gwynvardd Brycheiniog, 
Phylip Brydydd, Einion Wann and Gruffydd ab Gwrgeneu. In one 
of Llywarch ab Llywelyn’s poems there is an allusion apparently to 
the departure of Madoc ap Owain Gwynedd for America ; in another 
to the ordeal of “ the hot iron.” 

The third and fourth sections are taken up with the mythological 
poems, and here our bardic friends will be surprised at the quantity 
taken from Merddin, Taliesin, Aneurin, Llywarch, Meugant and 
Golyddan, and fixed in the twelfth and succeeding centuries. We 
must confess however that the arguments whereby our author endea- 
vours to establish his points are in general extremely strong and 
ingenious. Some of the poems attributed to Taliesin are shown to 
bear a — similarity to the “ Arabian Nights,” and the bardic 
philosophy which they contain is considered by Mr. Stephens to be 
merely the production of an imaginative mind revelling in the mar- 
vellous. Of seventy-four poems, bearing the name of Taliesin, Mr. 8S. 
allows him the undisputed possession of a dozen only. 

He is equally unsparing of the alleged property of the Merddins. 
Indeed he annihilates the very person of one of them—denying his 
reality, though not, as we think, with his wonted success. Our 
author maintains that the dialogue between Merddin and his sister 
was written to further the views of Rhys ab Tewdwr at the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century. The poem entitled “ the predictions 
uttered by Merddin out of his grave,” is clearly posterior in date, 
inasmuch as it refers to Coch 0 Normandi, meaning William II., 
the Red King from Normandy, and contains moreover an allusion 
to Henry I. The Avallenau and Hoianau are treated of at great 
length, and after a severe analyzation of their contents, Mr. Stephens 
comes to the conclusion that they could not have been written prior 
to the thirteenth century—and with much ingenious plausibility 
he assigns the authorship of the latter to Llywarch Prydydd y Moch, 
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whilst he supposes the former to have been composed either by 
Gwalchmai or Kynddelw. The Gorddodau are attributed to Gruffydd 
ab yr Ynad Coch. 

The “ Destiny of Great Britain” usually attributed to Golyddan, 
towards the close of the seventh century, is likewise by our author 
transferred to the middle ages. 

Meugant is permitted to retain possession of one of the two poems 
usually assigned to him, whilst the other is supposed to have been 
composed in the early part of the reign of Owain Gwynedd since its 
language is comparatively modern, and the said monarch mentioned in 
it by name. 

The fame of Aneurin must rest wholly and solely upon the earliest 
of modern heroic poems—the Gododin. The verses of the months 
are not his though they were attributed to him as early as the fifteenth 
century. In these stanzas mention is made of Saints Breda and 
Bernard, the latter of whom was born in 1091, died in 1153, and was 
canonised by Pope Alexander III. in 1174—which brings them down 
to the twelfth century. Mr. Stephens is certainly wrong in supposing 
that the couplet in the September stanza, 

Merch frenhinaw] a aned 
An duc 6n dygn gaethiwed, 
which he translates, 
A royal daughter was horn 
Who will deliver us from our grievous captivity, 
refers to Gwenllian the offspring of Llywelyn and Eleanor de Mont- 
ford. The allusion is assuredly to the nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which falls on the 8th of this month. We should have ac- 
cordingly rendered the passage, 
A royal maid was born, 
Who delivered us from our grievous captivity, 
captivity, that is, of a spiritual kind. 

A set of triplets are taken from old Llywarch; and two sets more 
from his son, y Mab Clav. 

The succeeding section is taken up with prose literature. We have 
no space to follow our author in his critical and sensible remarks on 
the Chronicles, Geoffrey, Walter Mapes, Caradoc, Liber Landavensis, 
and the mental idiosyncrasy of the Kymry. 

Chapter IIT., section 1, presents us with a historical survey of Welsh 
literature from a.p. 1080 to 13822. Mr. S. here recurs to the alleged 
massacre of the bards by Edward I., and adduces additional argu- 
ment to disprove it. The tale about Scolan and the burning of the 
MSS. in the Tower of London is likewise cleverly explained and 
disposed of. The state of Cambrian manuscripts is examined, and 
specimens of popular songs are given. 

In section 2, Welsh poetry from a.p. 1240 to a.p. 1284 is con- 
sidered, and extracts are given from the compositions of Llygad Gwr, 
Einion ab Madawe ab Rhahawd, y Prydydd Bychan, Hywel Voel, 
Bleddyn Vardd, and Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch. The last named’s 
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Elegy on Prince Llywelyn is a noble composition, full of poetry and 
historical value: as our author observes, it “is worthy of the occa- 
sion which called it forth, and forms a fitting wail on a hero’s fall.” 

The religious poetry of the bards forms the subject of the next 
section; nor does Mr. S. omit all notice of prose composition, 
specimens of which from the petition of the Cambrian princes in 
favour of Giraldus, are inserted. Moreover Mr. S. states it as his 
belief with reference to the letters which passed between Archbishop 
Peckham, and the princes Llywelyn and David ab Gruffydd, and 
the men of Snowdon, “that in manly reasoning, eloquent indignation, 
and combined wit and logic, the letters of Prince Llywelyn, the men 
of Snowdon, and Prince David, far excel those of the archbishop.” 

A learned dissertation on the Mabinogion follows, in which their 
origin, history, and influence are clearly traced. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. S. has not devoted a larger space to 
the consideration of the Triads, though perhaps they lie beyond the 
period of his essay. 

In his interesting section on the Welsh language; we think that 
Mr. Stephens is rather too dogmatic in reference to the verbal termi- 
nation ynt in the passage, 

“ Ni ddodynt, nid ydynt, nid ynt parawd.” 
He should have satisfied us that the last verb is really in the future, 
and not in the present tense. 

The second section of chapter IV. treats of Welsh poetry, from 
A.D. 1280 to A.D. 1350, and here we are introduced to Gwilym Ddu, 
Rhys Goch, Davydd ab Gwilym, and a host of other bards, who 
flourished at that period. 

The volume is closed with some general criticism on the bardic 
poems of uncommon interest and value to all students and admirers of 
the literature of Wales. 

The plan of the whole work is judicious ; the style copious, vigorous 
and often eloquent; the arguments are fairly chosen, and such as 
generally carry the readers with them ; whilst the translations of the 
numerous extracts given are for the most part faithful and elegant. 
We heartily recommend the volume. 


CLAUDIA AND PupENS. AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THAT CLAUDIA, 
MENTIONED IN St. Paut’s SeconD EpistLE To TIMOTHY, WAS 
A British Princess. By Jonn Wittiams, A.M., Oxon., 
Archdeacon of Cardigan, F.R.S.E., &c. Llandovery, W. Rees, 
1848. 

Difficult subjects cannot be properly grasped by other than gigantic 
minds; we were therefore extremely pleased to find prefixed to the 
present pamphlet the name of the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Cardigan, who is in himself a host, and has never wielded his pen 
without effect. Mr. Williams has treated the question under con- 
sideration with his usual ability and success. The following is a 
summary of his line of arguments :— 
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“ We know, on certain evidence, that in the year A.D. 67 there were at Rome 
two Christians, named Claudia and Pudens. That a Roman, illustrious by birth 
and position, married a Claudia, a “stranger” or “ foreigner,’? who was also a 
British maiden ; that an inscription was found in the year 1723, at Chichester, 
testifying that the supreme ruler of that place was a Tib. Claud. Cogidunus; that 
a Roman, by name “ Pudens, the son of Pudentius, was a land-holder under this 
ruler ;” that it is impossible to account for such facts, without supposing a very 
close connexion between this British chief and his Roman subject; that the sup- 
position that the Claudia of Martial, a British maiden, married to a Roman 
Pudens, was a daughter of this British chief, would clear all difficulties ; that there 
was a British chief to whom, about the year a.p. 52, some states, either in or 
closely adjacent to the Roman province, were given to be held by him in sub- 
jection to the Roman authority ; that these states occupied, partly at least, the 
ground covered by the counties of Surrey and Sussex; that the capital of these 
states was “‘ Regnum,” the modern Chichester; that it is very probable that the 
Emperor Claudius, in accordance with his known practice and principles, gave 
also his own name to the British chief, called by Tacitus, Cogidunus ; that after 
the termination of the Claudian dynasty, it was impossible that any British chief 
adopted into the Roman community could have received the names, “ Tib. 
Claudius ;” that during the same period there lived at Rome a Pomponia, a 
matron of high family, the wife of Aulus Plautius, who was the Roman governor 
of Britain, from the year A.D. 43 until the year 52; that this lady was accused of 
being a votary of a foreign superstition ; that this foreign superstition was sup- 
posed by all the commentators of Tacitus, both British and continental, to be the 
Christian religion ; that a flourishing branch of the Gens Pomponia bore, in that 
age, the cognomen of Rufus ; that the Christianity of Pomponia being once allowed, 
taken in connexion with the fact that she was the wife of A. Plautius, renders it 
highly probably that the daughter of Ti. Claudius Cogidunus, the friend of A. 
Plautius, if she went to Rome, would be placed under the protection of this Pom- 
ponia, would be educated like a Roman lady, and be thus an eligible match for a 
Roman senator ; and that when fully adopted into the social system of Rome, she 
would take the cognomen Rufina, in honour of the cognomen of her patroness ; 
and that, as her patroness was a Christian, she also, from the privileges annexed to 
her location in such a family, would herself become a Christian ; that the British 
Claudia, married to the Roman Pudens, had a family, three sons and daughters 
certainly, perhaps six, according to some commentators ; that there are traditions 
in the Roman Church, that a Timotheus, a Presbyter, a holy man and a saint, 
was a son of Pudens, the Roman senator; that he was an important instrument in 
converting the Britons to the faith in Christ ; that intimately connected with the 
narrow eircle of Christians then living at Rome, was an Aristobulus, to whom the 
Christian Claudia and Pudens of St. Paul must have been well known; that the 
tradition of the Greek Church of the very earliest period record, that this Aristo- 
bulus was a successful preacher of Christianity in Britain; that there are British 
traditions that the return of the family of Caractacus into Britain was rendered 
famous by the fact that it brought with it into our island a band of Christian 
missionaries, of which an Aristobulus was a leader ; that we may suppose that, upon 
Christian principles, the Christianized families of both Cogidunus and Caractacus 
should have forgotten, in their common faith, their provincial animosities, and 
have united in sending to their countrymen the word of life, the gospel of love 
and peace.” (p. 50, &c.) 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to extract specimens of 
the skilful manner in which the Archdeacon works out and establishes 
these several points, especially the geograhical position of the ‘some 
states give to Cogidunus” (p. 17), which struck us as being particularly 
ingenious, and withal convincing, irrespectively even of the sure testi- 
mony of the Chichester stone. 








